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On this issue... 


Wrapping up 2000 
Jena Snyder, General Editor 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
Every year, we choose the best story published in On Spec by a 


young up and coming writer, and award the Lydia Langstaff 
Memorial Prize. Our winner for 2000 is MARLENE WURFEL for 
her story in our Winter 1999 issue, “Just for the Beautiful.” 


Congratulations, Marlene! 


Masthead changes 
There have been a few changes to our masthead over the past year: fiction 
editors SUSAN MACGREGOR and HAZEL SANGSTER have left the magazine 
to pursue other interests, and BARRY HAMMOND (formerly both a fiction 
editor and our poetry editor) is now concentrating his efforts on poetry only. 
DERRYL MURPHY, JENA SNYDER, DIANE L. WALTON, and PETER WATTS 
continue to read the On Spec fiction submissions. 

SUSAN and HAZEL, you'll always be part of the On Spec family. Our 
best wishes to both of you in everything you do! 


And more congratulations! 
We’d also like to offer congratulations to On Spec authors who received 
Honorable Mentions in this year’s edition of The Year’s Best Science Fiction: 
LEAH SILVERMAN (“Deep Blue Sea”) and DAVID NICKLE (“Ground- 
Bound”); and The Year’s Best Fantasy and Horror: ROBERT BOYCZUK (“The 
Back Shed”), SANDRA KASTURI (“Sea Wrack”), DAVID NICKLE (“Ground- 
Bound”), and JENA SNYDER (“Love Knot”). All of these stories (as well as 
Sandra Kasturi’s poem) appeared in the “Earth, Air, Fire, Water” theme 
issue of On Spec (Spring 1999). 

SUSAN MACGREGOR (“Oyster Love,” Northern Frights) and DERRYL 
Murpuy (“Northwest Passage,” Realms of Fantasy) also received Honorable 
Mentions for their stories. Congratulations! 
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Freeze Damage 


Scott Mackay 


illustrated by Tim Hammell 


GUY WASN’T SURE HOW MANY FINGERS THE DOCTOR WAS 
holding up, only that the doctor’s hand was in front of his face 
again, and that he was expected to count them. He turned, as if 
through foam, and looked at Paula. Paula, dressed in her paper 
uniform, pen hanging around her neck, sat on the edge of her 
stool, her lips pressed together, her legs primly crossed, gazing 
at him with silent encouragement. Dr. Okada shook him by the 


shoulder. 


“Guy?” he said. “Guy, pay attention.” The doctor held up his hand, his 
fingers pronged. “How many?” 

Guy searched his memory, knew there had to be numbers in there some- 
where, but simply couldn’t find them. His eyes settled on the piano in the 
corner. Not a good one, an upright, battered and out-of-tune, silhouetted 
against the glare of the sun out in the yard. When had the sun become so 
bright? 

“Guy?” Paula’s gentle voice. “Guy, Dr. Okada’s trying to help you.” 

He would do anything for Paula. He loved Paula. So he turned back to 
the doctor and squinted at the fingers. “A semiquaver?” he said. Guy lifted 
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his eyes to the doctor’s face, saw himself reflected in the doctor’s big square 
glasses, quickly forgot fingers, was more interested by his reflected image, 
tried to remember when he had lost all his hair, why his face was so gaunt, 
and his skin so white. 

“Guy, that’s the same answer you gave us yesterday,” said Dr Okada. 
“And even using music as an analog, it still wouldn’t be right. A semi-qua- 
ver is a sixteenth note. There are four sixteenth notes to a quarter note. If 
we're going to use the quarter note as our unit of measurement, then logi- 
cally the answer you should give me is a quaver. There are two quavers in 
a quarter note. I’m holding up two fingers. Two, Guy, not four.” The doc- 
tor sat back on his stool. “So let’s try it again.” Up came the hand. “How 
many fingers?” 

Guy screwed up his eyes to let the doctor know he was trying, but the 
bifurcated digits remained beyond his comprehension. Paula had to go soon. 
He was preoccupied with her departure. She would take her wood blocks, 
Play-Doh, and crayons, and he would again be alone. 

“A crotchet?” he said, but even as he spoke, tears came to his eyes. He 
knew he wasn’t right. 

The doctor turned to Paula, his lips growing slack, and took off his glasses. 
He slid them into the pocket of his lab coat. 

“Is that an improvement?” asked Dr. Okada. 

“T don’t know,” said Paula. “I don’t know what a crotchet is.” 

“It’s what the British call a quarter note.” 

Paula shrugged. A grin came to her face. “At least he knows he’s Brit- 
ish,” she said. “And he knows he’s a musician. She took a tissue from the 
box, leaned over, and dabbed Guy’s tears. “There, there, Guy,” she said. 
“I told you it was going to be hard.” 


GUY SAT AT THE PIANO. HE STARED AT THE MUSIC. HE TRIED TO MAKE 
sense of the dots and lines on the staff. Bach. The Goldberg Variations. He 
looked at the keys, like they’d been spilled out of a box, black and white 
pieces everywhere. He couldn’t see any pattern. He experimentally pressed 
one. He remembered the feel of it, the slight resistance of the hammer as it 
moved forward and struck the wire. But he couldn’t remember Bach, 
couldn’t remember the Goldberg Variations. 

Time passed. This was a discovery, that there was something more than 
just the cool darkness. Paula had explained this to him for the hundredth 
time as she sat across the table. Now he finally understood. 


“YOU SIGNED THE PAPERS, GUY,” SHE SAID, “AND YOU HAD THE MONEY. 
You were one of the first. You were a different man back then, of course. 
Don’t take this the wrong way, but back then...” She shrugged apologeti- 
cally. “There was that French onion soup you threw at that waiter. And your 
wife, Elena, disfigured when you locked her in the coach-house with your 
Doberman. And then there’s Alistair Wilson, though nobody’s ever been 
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able to prove that.” 

That jogged something. Alistair Wilson. It wasn’t Alistair’s fault, none of 
it, not the fogging of his mind, nor the reduction of his bone mass, nor the 
career-destroying withering of his hands. Had he killed Alistair? He didn’t 
feel like a killer. 

“Infectious Parasitic Malaria,” said Paula. Paula was on to something else, 
and as usual, he’d lost her, hadn’t been listening. “That’s what killed Gre- 
gory.” She looked out the window. Guy wasn’t sure what he saw in her eyes: 
fear, regret, grief, anger, courage, but also something else, something he had 
never seen before, a new and unexpected tenderness. “We’ve come a long 
way,” she said. “The world is a much different place.” She turned back to 
him. He gazed at her nervously, eager to please. “I sometimes look at you, 
the great Guy Baumgartner, and I think I must be looking at a museum 
piece. I’ve read all those books they wrote about you, maybe as a way to 
heal myself, as a way to forget Gregory, and I’ve learned that you were cruel 
and vindictive, and that nobody much liked you.” A grin like sunshine came 
to her face. “But I like you just fine,” she said. “People called you eccen- 
tric.” She shook her head, amused by this notion. “As if that were an ex- 
cuse. Just like you used to wear those thick sheepskin mitts even in the 
middle of summer to protect your hands. Of course that business in Den- 
ver... I should give you George Pendleton’s book once we teach you how 
to read. There’s an excellent description of the whole procedure.” 

He spoke up. After months and months he finally had the answer. 

“Two!” he blurted. 

Paula paused, her delicate brow knitting, and at first she had no idea what 
he was talking about. The particular context for this answer had passed long 
ago. But then the knit in her brow softened, and her eyes widened, and he 
saw them filling with excitement, and she leaned forward and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“That’s right, Guy,” she said. “Dr. Okada is going to be so pleased with 
you.” She looked down at the blocks. “Can you tell me where in the peg- 
board this block goes?” she asked. 

Guy looked at the collection of blocks and concentrated. 

After much consideration he finally said, “Seven.” 

Right away he saw her disappointment. 

“Not how many, Guy,” she said. She stared at the blocks, then glanced 
at the camera and the microphone. She leaned forward and whispered, “I 
think Dr. Okada was a little too...” she said. “Just because from a clinical 
standpoint the thaw worked on chimpanzees...” She shook her head, sat 
back, and in her normal voice said, “The human mind is an infinitely com- 
plex thing, isn’t it, Guy? And those old methods of vitrification...well...they 
weren’t perfect, were they...and even with millions of Dr. Okada’s little 
machines inside you, those intricate patterns of protein molecules studding 
the surface of your brain...” 

It was as if she didn’t care about the camera and microphone now. 
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“They have a life of their own, don’t they?” she said. “Billions upon bil- 
lions of brain cells, telling you who you are, making up your memory, giv- 
ing you ideas.” A deep melancholy stole over her eyes. “I don’t care how 
many millions of machines we inject into you, we’re not going to fix that, 
are we? Not now, not ever. And I’m sorry you had to be the first to find out.” 

She took his thin white hands in hers. He was only half-listening. A good 
deal of his mind was now occupied with numbers. He seemed to be mak- 
ing some headway. 

“You see, Guy,” she said, “you aren’t you anymore, are you? You’re not 
the vindictive, self-serving, arrogant, conceited, hot-headed genius you once 
were. You're just a...a happy simpleton.” She shrugged. “Tell me,” she said, 
arching her brow, imitating Dr. Okada, “is that an improvement?” 

Her words sounded distant. He struggled to rediscover that corner of his 
mind that relished numbers. Always so good with numbers, could add a 
long string of them in seconds, could multiply and divide as quickly as a 
calculator. He glanced at the calendar. And he understood. 

“You made some investments back then,” she said. “You look outside, 
and everything we have here is made of plastic. I suppose because it floats 
so well. Oriented plastic, the really strong stuff. Our skyscrapers downtown, 
our sidewalks, our cars, this table, this room, our roads, everything, it’s all 
made of plastic, and that’s what you invested in. You’re a rich man, Guy. 
In fact, you’re the richest man in the world. You’re in a real position to help.” 

Were those tears Guy saw in her eyes? He couldn’t understand. How 
could she be so sad over plastic, even oriented plastic? He forgot about the 
calendar. 

“T lost Gregory,” she said. “I saw his lungs close up on him. I saw his face 
turn blue as the larvae bonded to every cell in his body. You could help 
stop that, Guy. You could put that money of yours to good use. Because 
it’s a terrible way to die. I wouldn’t wish IPM on anybody.” 

He had to agree with her, it sounded terrible. But he was back to num- 
bers again, and desperately wanted to impress her. 

“Two hundred twenty-seven years, four months, two weeks, five days, 
six hours, seventeen minutes, and...” Guy glanced up at the clock. “...thirty- 
nine seconds.” 

She stared, not getting it at first. But then she nodded and there was a 
calm resignation in her eyes. “That’s right, Guy,” she said. “That’s exactly 
how old you are.” The resignation left her eyes, and she forced a cheerful 
grin to her face. She became a teacher and therapist again. “The oldest man 
in the world, aren’t you?” 


HE PIECED TOGETHER WORDS THE WAY HIS MOTHER PIECED TOGETHER 
a meal, adding this scrap to that, putting it all together, letting it simmer, 
hoping a slow-cook might lead to comprehension. He had that book in front 
him, the one by George Pendleton, Zhe Unauthorized Biography of Guy 
Baumgartner, published 190 years ago. He was trying to figure out what had 
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happened, struggling to come to an understanding of the kind of man he 
had been two centuries ago, why he had done the things he had done, and 
why he had been so cruel to so many people. The words came grudgingly, 
and he couldn’t remember any of the people Pendleton was writing about. 
He turned to a different section, near the end, hoping for greater clarity, 
and sounded out the words. 


“Baumgartner was injected with 100 cc of sodium phenobarbital and 
administered a general anaesthetic. He then underwent a femoral 
cut-down, a surgical procedure where the femoral blood vessels in 
his groin were accessed and interfaced with a high-efficiency blood- 
heat exchanger.” 


Guy stopped because every time he read he got a headache. He couldn’t 
make the small black letters stay in one place, had to follow them as they 
slid around like pepper flakes in a bowl of soup. Stopped also because he 
now indeed remembered one of the people Pendleton was writing about, 
the same one Paula had mentioned: Alistair Wilson. 

He remembered gripping his old friend by the head and bashing his face 
repeatedly against a lamppost. The memory was clear now. The Thames 
off to the right, the lampposts shaped like fish along the Embankment, the 
fog all around, and Guy’s bitterness finally finding a channel, as if it were 
indisputably Alistair’s fault that his hands were slowly rotting from his wrists. 
Bashing Alistair’s face against that iron fish until his friend slumped down 
dead to the wet pavement. 

He sounded out the words again. 


“When the first temperature reduction had been achieved, 
Baumgartner was transported to a local mortuary for a washout. His 
circulatory system was drained of blood and prepped with a special 
tissue-preserving solution called Viaspan. He was then air-lifted to 
Levcor’s cryo-suspension facility in Denver, where a heart surgeon 
opened his chest and placed tubes into his heart and aorta. Thus 
began a critical step, one that would save Baumgartner from freeze 
damage. His body was connected to a heart-lung machine and 
pumped full of glycerol and sucrose for the next four hours.” 


He stopped. Freeze damage. He hadn’t been saved from freeze damage 
after all. He was freeze damaged all over the place, especially in his mind. 
He stared at the page. The words and letters were crawling again. It seemed 
to be a day of memories. Now he remembered his second wife, Elena 
Esguerra, the impulsive fiery soprano from Medellin. Why did he lock Elena 
in the coach-house with his Doberman? And why had his Doberman been 
so ravenously hungry that day? He couldn’t remember. His lawyers had 
had a tough one, Elena’s beautiful Latino face viciously mutilated, but had 
finally settled out of court, and Guy was spared prison time, and went on 
to his third wife. How could he have done something like that to his beau- 
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tiful Elena? He would never do anything like that now. 
More mystified than ever, he cleared his throat and continued. 


“With the sutures closed, Baumgartner underwent the final tempera- 
ture reduction. His body was sheathed in plastic and submerged in 
a bath of silicone oil and dry ice. He was then put into an alumi- 
num body bag and lowered into a pool of liquid nitrogen, where he 
was stored at a temperature of minus 196 Celsius.” 


Stopped reading again, couldn’t go for more than a few lines, this time 
because of the ringing in his ears. Not only ringing but humming. Not only 
humming but buzzing. He stood up. He was getting his strength back. At 
least Dr. Okada’s nanomachines were having some success with his body. 
He no longer had to use his walker, could manage with a cane now. The 
buzzing wouldn’t stop. He glanced out the window. The window was crawl- 
ing, pulsating. Leaning on his cane, he limped over and had a look. 

Mosquitoes, big ones, each the size of his fist, buzzed against the clear 
oriented plastic. Did Paula say something about the mosquitoes? How they 
had changed? Guy pounded the window and a cloud of them lifted away. 
He tried to recall, but his short-term memory was shot. Something to do 
with all the water, and with a genetically engineered strain of mosquito that 
somehow got loose and interbred with all the others. But there was some- 
thing else. The humming intensified, and he knew the humming wasn’t 
inside his head anymore. It was coming from the mosquitoes, as if they 
sensed him inside. Something else but he couldn’t remember what. 


FACIAL EXPRESSIONS WERE SOMETHING HE HAD NEVER LOOKED AT BEFORE, 
as if way back then he had been blind to them. But now he was fascinated 
by Dr. Okada’s facial expression, the way the corners of the doctor’s lips 
turned downward, how his Oriental eyes went blank, the way his nostrils 
flared. What did Guy need with words? Words gave him a headache. He 
knew all he had to know just by looking at Dr. Okada’s face. 

“How do you think this whole project was funded?” asked Dr. Okada. 
And tone of voice, as equally revealing as facial expressions. The strain he 
heard in Okada’s voice was like a swarm of hornets. “How do you think 
we made all our machines?” He threw up his hands, gesturing at the big 
plastic room. “How do you think we built this facility? Do you know how 
much fighting I had to do? Do you know how many decades...and now 
you tell me you’ve given all your money to IPM research?” The doctor 
leaned forward and put his hands on the table. “That money was going to 
restore you, Guy. That money was going to make you better.” The doctor’s 
shoulders seemed to collapse, as if the disappointment were too great for 
him. “Now we don’t even have enough to keep the place running until the 
end of the month.” 

“IPM is bad,” said Guy. “Paula’s husband died of IPM and she said she 
wouldn’t wish it on anybody.” 
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Dr. Okada looked at Paula, more particularly at the cup of coffee she was 
drinking, a styrofoam cup with the Golden Arches, still the Golden Arches 
after all these years. Guy saw contempt in his eyes, as if the cup from 
McDonald’s in some way stigmatized Paula. The contempt softened and a 
look of regret came to the doctor’s eyes. He turned back to Guy, put his 
hand on Guy’s shoulder, and took a deep breath. 

“Don’t you remember what I told you?” asked Dr. Okada. “About your 
living will? Weren’t you listening? How any and all assets accrued by your 
estate during your suspension were to be used specifically for the purposes 
of establishing a research facility devoted to...do you not remember how I 
explained that? It’s why you're here, it’s why we’re all here.” 

So many words. Guy’s headache was getting worse. He interrupted the 
doctor. “I gave the money to IPM research because I wanted Paula to love 
me,” he said. 

Guy turned to her. Her eyes were wide. Okada let his hand slide from 
Guy’s shoulder, and a funny sound came from his throat, as if he’d been 
squeezed in a big vice. All the air drifted from the doctor’s lungs in a pro- 
tracted sigh. 

“And the money is gone for good?” asked Okada, his voice now small, 
his face pinched. 

“T have enough to live on,” said Guy. 

Dr. Okada raised his fingers to his lips, thinking. Finally, he shrugged and 
took a deep breath. “I can’t offer you much, then, Guy,” he said. “About 
the best I can do is suspend you again.” Dr. Okada took off his big square 
glasses and rubbed his brow with his wrist. “Do you understand how much 
brain damage you sustained when we thawed you?” he asked. 

“I want to be with Paula,” he said. 

Dr. Okada’s eyes narrowed, as if he, too, could understand love. “I won’t 
push you,” said the doctor. “You'll have a month.” He looked around the 
room, the way a fire victim looks at his burned-down house. “After that...” 
The doctor shook his head. “Who knows?” 


HE WAS IN A BIG WHITE BAG WITH ARMS AND LEGS, THE SHOES AND 
gloves zipped right to the cuffs and sleeves, the hood coming over his bony 
head, the sun visor and mosquito mesh hanging from the brim of his large 
white sombrero. Swarms of big mosquitoes filled the sky, and the city, an 
aggregation of extruded plastic tubes, floated on the Spring Surge. No cars, 
just pneumatic freight. A lot of bicycles, even rickshaws. He was confused. 

Streets didn’t make sense to him. He looked at the map Paula had given 
him. He was looking for the big aquarium, but he couldn’t see it. He heard 
the sound of children laughing. And he remembered how two hundred 
years ago children had annoyed him. Now he liked them. He followed the 
sound of their laughter and discovered the pool-sized aquarium in the next 
street, saw what the children were laughing at. Several man-sized shrimp 
swam around in there, along with a lobster the size of his old Bentley, and 
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a tuna fish as big as a beluga whale. The Ministry of Fisheries was trying to 
make the most of all this water by filling it with sea-monsters, turning what 
had once been the bread basket into the fish basket. 

On the opposite corner he saw Paula’s building. He was nervous. He had 
to sit in the shade and prepare himself. He found some shade next to a 
pneumatic transport tube. He unzipped his mesh and pulled off his som- 
brero. That wasn’t so bad, a cool sea breeze coming over the plastic break- 
waters of the new inland sea, the seagulls flying high in the sky, the 
mosquitoes reminding him of the grackles in Hampstead Heath. Two flew 
from the overhead platform and hovered around his head, gargantuan, 
sounding like humming birds. 

He unzipped his glove, pulled out his hand, and held it up to the near- 
est. The mosquito settled on his skin, daintily preparing for its repast, jabbed 
its stinger into his hand, and drank. Its abdomen filled, growing to the size 
of a cherry. 

When the bug was finished, he pulled his glove back on, steadied his 
nerve, and walked the rest of the way to Paula’s building. 

First time out, first time in a proper residence, and he wasn’t prepared 
for the three lobbies, each smelling caustic, astringent, poisonous, like if he 
breathed the air too long he might get sick. 

He finally got in, went upstairs...and there she was...in the hall, waiting 
for him, true to her word, with that look of new tenderness still in her eyes... 


PIANO LESSONS, THE GREAT GUY BAUMGARTNER PICKING HIS WAY OVER 
the black and whites like a rank amateur, while his teacher, Liana Kiesners, 
tapped the edge of the studio-grand, keeping time with a pencil. He didn’t 
want to learn scales or arpeggios, or clump through inversions. He wanted 
to play Bach’s Goldberg Variations, desperately needed to understand its 
mystery, was now not convinced by the Grand Prix du Disque he had won 
for his recording of them two centuries ago. Liana stopped him. 

“That’s not bad,” she said. He turned to her. She was in her forties, had 
a coppery complexion, neither white, black, or Oriental, but a mix of ev- 
erything. “You see what I mean about scales, though, don’t you? That’s all 
this melody is. And ifit’s not scales it’s arpeggios. You have to establish those 
building blocks into your technique if you’re going to play this theme with 
any suppleness.” 

She stared at him, amazed at herself. Amazed because up on the shelf 
along with the obligatory busts of Liszt and Chopin stood the complete 
recordings of Guy Baumgartner, including his prize-winning interpretation 
of Bach’s Goldberg Variations. He cleared his throat. Always the feeling that 
his throat was dry, something Dr. Okada’s nano-machines had never fixed. 

“T used to see the keyboard as a cipher for patterns, too,” he said. “Whole 
sonatas became nothing more than punch-cards to me. But now I’m not so 
sure. I think there’s more to this melody than we both might realize.” 

He turned to the black dots on the page. Did one have to be dead for 
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two hundred years before one understood? Did one have to have a good 
deal of one’s brain cells destroyed before one could truly comprehend the 
heartbeat and soul of this little melody, to see that it had a life its own, that 
it was greater than just a punch-card, more akin to a faith? 


“WHAT'S THAT?” ASKED PAULA, POINTING TO THE SMALL BUMP ON HIS 
hand. 

He was thinking how it was a miracle that after two hundred years in a 
pool of liquid nitrogen he still had his sexual function. Not only that, he was 
getting better with words. They slid off his tongue more easily now. The 
sun was just up. He could nearly believe he belonged to this time—he had 
once again danced life’s old sarabande, that sexual embrace, that fundamen- 
tal mystery that made everybody feel connected to each other. 

“Imagine Napoleon Bonaparte sitting there,” he said, giving voice to his 
thoughts, forgetting as usual to provide Paula with any context. “Now imag- 
ine Guy Baumgartner trying to explain something as simple as television 
to Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“We don’t have television anymore,” she said. 

“I know, but just think of the gap he would have to cross.” 

“Where did you get that bump?” 

“When you think of it, you see the difficulty I’m faced with. Everything 
floats. There’s this new ocean. Most people in Europe live underground. 
There’s a population of 62 million on the moon. You're in radio commu- 
nication with an intelligent species eight parsecs away. You’ve harnessed 
the earth’s core as an energy source. Men wear more makeup than women.” 

A big gap, one he wasn’t sure he could cross. Looking in the mirror each 
morning, he couldn’t help thinking of those petrified human remains one 
sometimes found in museums, corpses freakishly preserved, skin like leather, 
wisps of hair still clinging to the scalp, teeth protruding like mah-jongg tiles 
from mummified lips. 

She put her hands on his bald head and shook him. “Guy,” she said. 
“Look at me. Concentrate. Point your ears in my direction.” He stared, not 
used to the sharpness in her voice. “The bump,” she repeated. “How did 
you get it?” 

He looked at the bump on his hand, surprised by how big it was. 

“It’s a mosquito bite,” he said. 

Her eyes widened. He couldn’t understand why her back grew suddenly 
so rigid as she pushed herself up. “A mosquito bite?” she said. “Don’t you 
remember what I told you about the mosquitoes, Guy? Don’t you remem- 
ber how I said they were...” 

He couldn’t understand why her voice was so shrill. “You said the wa- 
ter...” He fumbled, trying to remember what she had said about the mos- 
quitoes. “...and that somebody...a genetic strain, an experiment...” 

“IPM, Guy!” she cried. “Infectious Parasitic Malaria. They’re carriers. I 
don’t know how many times I’ve told you that. Why do you think we all 
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wear mosquito mesh? Why do you think every building has three decon- 
tamination chambers? Do you know what you’ve done, Guy? IPM is fatal. 
There’s no cure! Do you have any idea...” But she couldn’t go on. She col- 
lapsed on the bed, as if she’d been mortally wounded by a poison arrow. 
Silent tears collected in her eyes. “I can’t go through this again,” she said, 
her voice now weak. “I can’t... ’m not going to watch you...” She turned 
to him, lifted her arm so that it rested against her forehead. “I can’t believe 
you would...especially after what I told you...” 

He put his fingers to her lips. “Don’t worry,” he said. “I'll see Dr. Okada. 
He'll be able to help me.” 


But he sounded simple, even to his own simple ears. 


AT THE INSTITUTE, THE CORRIDORS WERE FILLED WITH BOXES AND 
moving crates. The Ainsworth—Chiasson Micro-Cryonics Research Wing 
had been melted down and shipped to Argentina, where it would be used 
to surface a new highway the Argentinean Papal Directorate was putting 
through Patagonia. 

Dr. Okada, no longer irate, was happy to see Guy, ran the usual IPM 
battery and confirmed the worst a few hours later: Guy indeed was infected. 

“The disease has an incubation period of seven years,” explained Okada, 
“so it’s not as if you’re going to die next week. The pace of viral reproduc- 
tion is rather indolent, and you won’t feel much in the way of symptoms 
for at least four years. But as the virus undergoes metamorphosis, your bones 
will begin to ache, your blood counts will dive, and you’ll get short of breath. 
The virus will then transform into larvae. In effect, IPM starts out as a viral 
disease, but then becomes a parasitic one. The larvae will feed on you un- 
til there’s nothing left. We don’t know how a virus can do this. Maybe your 
research money will help us find the answer.” The doctor’s eyes narrowed 
gravely. “But until it does, all we can do is treat you symptomatically.” 

Guy found it hard to follow what the doctor was saying because he was 
much too concerned about Paula, who seemed to be reliving every terrible 
moment of Gregory’s struggle with the disease. Guy put his hand on her 
knee, trying to calm her, and he remembered how two hundred years ago 
he had been terrified of death, how his frantic decision to have himself 
cryonically preserved was a manifestation of this fear. Now he wasn’t afraid 
at all. 

“Your choice is clear,” continued Dr. Okada. “If we don’t freeze you, 
you're going to die.” He put his hands on his hips. “Don’t wait too long, 
Guy,” he cautioned. “We'll be gone in a week.” 

Guy looked at Paula, the way she had her head bowed, her arms stretched 
out straight between her knees, as if she were grieving for someone. And 
he knew he had lost her, that no matter what he decided, she was gone for 
good. He wasn’t going to force her. He was no longer a cruel man. At the 
same time, he had finally come to an understanding, and he didn’t want to 
give that up. 
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Once again speaking out of context, he said, “I killed Alistair Wilson.” 

Paula looked up. The doctor continued to stare at him with calm eyes. 
Could either of them understand how good it felt to say those words after 
all this time? 

“Tt was a long time ago,” said Dr. Okada, his voice soft. 

“T know, but don’t you see?” said Guy. “What I did to Alistair, the way I 
treated Elena, how cruel I was to everybody. I don’t want that anymore.” 
He leaned forward and stared intently at the doctor. “You see what I’m faced 
with, don’t you?” 

He waited, but neither of them seemed to understand. So he just left it. 
The doctor and Paula were already a part of his past. What seemed like a 
dilemma to the doctor and Paula was really a solution to Guy. What seemed 
like freeze damage was, in fact, the epiphany he had been looking for all 
his life. 


ON HIS WAY TO HIS PIANO LESSON, HE PASSED THE INSTITUTE ONE LAST 
time, haunting it like a ghost, as if there were an emotional substrata be- 
neath it that kept pulling him back. Charles Larkin Patient Annex had been 
sprayed, and was slowly caving in on itself, looked more like a giant mound 
of melting vanilla ice cream than a building. Time passed. Paula was in 
Annapolis now. Dr. Okada was in private practice. Guy came back one last 
time, on his way to Liana’s, because he wanted to understand the choice 
he had made. 

He didn’t have long to live. He was back where he started from, but at 
least he was at peace with himself. 

At Liana’s, he sat at the piano, and for the first time made the left hand 
work with the right one. Bach’s Goldberg Variations. Seven years, the life- 
span of one of those intelligent beings eight parsecs away, a long time, re- 
ally, to come out of the darkness and into the light. His hands crab-walked 
over the keyboard with the idiosyncratic movements of a self-taught typ- 
ist. Seven years, six months of it already gone. His mind was still simple, 
he would always have trouble zipping up his mosquito suit, and he had to 
have someone come make his meals for him, but he finally understood. 
Liana had the fingering marked in, but he ignored it. Seven years. He was 
lucky to have even that long. After what he had done to Elena and Alistair, 
he deserved nothing. He sat close to Liana. Liana no longer grilled him, 
but now accepted his struggle. He stopped at the end of the theme. 

“That’s...that’s really... ’'ve never heard it played that way before,” said 
Liana. “I’ve never heard it so...so...how did you do that?” 

She was having as much difficulty defining the mystery as he was. You 
didn’t have to be genius; in fact, it was better if you weren’t. Seven years, not 
long, but long enough to at last grasp what he had never grasped two hun- 
dred years ago. 

He turned to Liana. “It’s simple, really,” he said. “All you have to do is 
listen.” 
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STORY THE FIRST: A Grown Man and a Precocious Little Boy 


POSTCARDS OF PICTURESQUE, SNOW-LADEN LANDSCAPES GAVE 
tourists the impression that Canada was a country of eternal win- 
ter. But that was a popular misconception. In Toronto, locals said 
that there were two seasons—winter and construction—both of 


which were equally unappealing to the city’s many commuters. 


As Seth wiped his feet on the doormat, he suspected that all urban Ca- 
nadian cities were subject to this cycle. There had to be another place where 
the ground squelched beneath one’s soles year-round. It was winter, now; 
last night’s blizzard had been reduced to brown slush by overzealous mu- 
nicipal salt deposits. Seth hadn’t seen any evidence of construction—fluo- 
rescent orange road signs and off-hour traffic jams—since Rebecca had gone 
away and left a shard of glass in his eye and ice in his heart. 

Anne’s look was likewise piercing as he set down his overnight bag. 
“Where are the rest of your things?” she asked. 

“This is it.” 
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She raised an eyebrow but held her tongue. First and last month’s rent 
had been paid; she wouldn’t care what he did with his room as long as it 
was kept out of sight and mind of her son. Besides, Seth was sure his refer- 
ences had been excellent. Reserved, perhaps, since no one wanted to ex- 
plain why he’d needed to move. But otherwise they should have assured 
that Seth had no desire to molest little boys or their single mothers. 

A boy of about four or five toddled in from around the corner and halted 
at Anne’s side. “Hi Seth.” Pronounced Sef: Serious eyes as round as saucers, 
but a child’s lisping voice. 

“Hello again, Jamie,” he said. 

The phone rang and Anne hurriedly excused herself. Her son, however, 
stayed. Seth discreetly dismissed him; he bent over and tucked the laces 
into his discarded boots to protect them from the growing puddle of muddy 
ice water on the tray. 

Staring unabashedly at the silver band that encircled Seth’s ring finger, 
Jamie asked, “Are you married?” 

Again the disturbing incongruity: eyes solemn, high-pitched voice child- 
ishly indifferent. He might as well have announced that he had to go potty. 

Seth replied, absent-mindedly, “Yes.” 

By the time he realized exactly what Jamie had said—and how he had 
answered-—the boy had disappeared. 


Story the Second: The Snow Queen’s Palace 


MONDAY MORNING WAS FREE FROM SNOWFALL BUT HARBORED A BITTER, 
penetrating wind. Seth joined rush hour traffic, spending ten minutes in a 
crowded subway train and another ten in a streetcar. Commuters left brown, 
wet footprints and the heat of their bundled bodies behind like a hasty sig- 
nature. 

He nevertheless arrived on time, nine o’clock sharp. The doorman’s nod 
was brief and silent; no one wanted to acknowledge Rebecca’s absence 
before he did. Seth rode the elevator to the twelfth floor, where the Snow 
Queen waited for him. She kissed him on the cheek as soon as he entered 
the old apartment, leaving a bow-shaped ring of frost on his skin. 

I’m glad you came, she said. We'll have fun here, just you and I. We'll play house. 

He stripped off his outer layers—parka, gloves, sweater, toque—even 
though the heat had been turned off the previous week. One beckoning 
glance from the Snow Queen and the chill was unnoticeable. Looking at 
her, he felt nothing. No desire nor jealousy. Only a cold, comforting seren- 
ity that blanketed him like snow. 

She took his hand in her pale one and led him into the kitchen. 


THEY SIPPED COFFEE OVER THE MORNING PAPER WHILE THEIR INSTANT 
oatmeal cooled. Seth struggled with the word jumble; she finished the cross- 
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word in under fifteen minutes, her brow creased beneath a tangle of fine 
white-blond hair. 

They cleaned, next; Seth vacuuming while she wordlessly put their break- 
fast plates in the dishwasher. In the sitting room, he sighed in exasperation 
as he found dusty knots of long, fair hair under the armchair and fingernail 
clippings in unexpected places. 

After lunch Seth did the laundry, meticulously separating darks from 
whites, while she curled up on the armchair with a dog-eared Margaret 
Atwood novel. On the way to the washer and dryer, he glanced over at her 
still, sullen form. All he needed was five stolen minutes to jot down the 
newborn ideas that had been festering in his head. Then he would do the 
laundry and Rebecca would be none the wiser. 

The apartment’s second bedroom was closed. He set down the laundry 
basket, but before he even touched the doorknob he felt her strong yet trem- 
bling hand seize his arm. 

“Stay,” she said, anger, envy and naked desperation flashing in her blue 
eyes. Seth felt resentment rising in his stomach like bile. “Stay with me. 
Don’t go in.” 


DON’T GO IN. 

”»Why not?” 

Because that’s not part of today’s game. The Snow Queen tucked the laun- 
dry under one arm and steered him away from the second bedroom with 
the other. 

Isn’t this fun? she asked, smiling fondly at him. It’s like we’re married. 

Seth said nothing. 


HE RETURNED TO THE HOUSE IN THE EVENING. ANNE POPPED OUT FROM 
the living room as soon as he unlocked the door and waved a slip of paper 
at him. 

“Someone called for you,” she said. Her brow furrowed, uncertain as to 
whether she’d written the message correctly. “Your...editor?” 

Seth nodded, slowly easing off his coat, waiting to see if there was any- 
thing else. 

There was. 

“Oh my God—you mean, you’re Seth Cohen, the writer?” 

She interpreted his silence to be consent. 

“I thought it was a coincidence—I mean, Cohen’s a pretty common name. 
I loved your last book.” 

She gestured toward the hall bookshelf and his eyes helplessly followed 
her hand. There it was, propped up between two brightly painted rock 
paperweights—Jamie’s handiwork, no doubt. You Came Home Alone Without 
Lili Marlene: A Novel. Trade paperback, matte cover in shades of gray, quotes 
of praise from critics and colleagues who had long since given up on him. 

“T’ve been trying to find your other books—” 
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“There aren’t any,” he said, quietly. 

He began to walk away. 

But it was too late. She gushed, “I’m a Auge fan of Canadian literature— 
Michael Ondaatje, Timothy Findley, Margaret Atwood—oh, and Rebecca 
Thaler, too—Passion Water is my absolute favorite novel ever, even though 
Seldom won the Giller Prize last year. Do you know if she’s coming out with 
anything new?” 

He began to walk away, pretending he hadn’t heard her. 


Story the Third: An Unfinished Manuscript 


I’VE GOT A SURPRISE FOR YOU, THE SNOW QUEEN SAID. FOLLOW ME. 

He traced her gliding steps to the second bedroom, the one that she had 
forbidden him to enter. “I can go in?” he asked. 

Yes. The time has come. 

Seth needed no other invitation; he opened the door as if it were the first 
gift on Christmas morning. 

It was actually a study, not a bedroom, dwarfed by floor-to-ceiling book- 
shelves and two cluttered desks on either side. Seth fell upon the desk to 
his right in a euphoric frenzy. They were still spread across the tabletop in 
glorious disarray: his notes, rough drafts, laptop computer and diskettes. 

His second novel. 

I made up a new game, the Snow Queen said. I’m going to do my best to dis- 
tract you from your work, and you have to resist me. Are you ready? 

He nodded, hands twitching with anticipation, unable to take his eyes off 
his half-formed book. 

Begin. 

Seth sat and began to write. 


“SETH?” 

The word nudged his current train of thought. He fought with all his will 
to push it back on its track. 

“Seth?” The word came again, quiet and plaintive, but no less intrusive. 

The thought derailed. 

“What?” he barked, hurling a pencil at the door. It snapped in a satisfac- 
tory way, streaking the painted surface with graphite. 

“?’m—” Another word, fractured in the middle. 

His impatience broke it cleanly into two halves. “What? Frustrated? 
Depressed? Starved for attention? Cry me a goddamn river, Rebecca. It’s 
not my fault you’ve got writer’s block.” 

“Seth—” 

“Welcome to my world, sweetheart. Now you know how it feels to be a 
falling star. Goddamn it, I haven’t written a single word since Passion Wa- 
ter was published. Can’t you cut me some slack? God knows I have, for you.” 
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A pause, thin and silent, but he knew she was still there. 

“Goddamn it, go take a bath and some lithium and let me write, will you?” 

Another pause, pregnant with hurt. Then, quietly: 

“I just wanted to know if you knew an eight-letter word for forever.” 

His laugh was hard and mocking and nearly crossed over the edge to 
hysteria. “Rebecca Thaler, Canada’s literary darling, can’t even finish a 
goddamn crossword puzzle!” he sputtered. “What if Quill and Quire were 
to hear of it?” 

“Seth—” 

The final straw, most likely the one that had proverbially broken the 
camel’s back: the doorknob rotating gingerly. Another heartbeat and she 
would breach his sanctuary. 

He frantically searched for something more threatening than a pencil to 
hurl at the door. His hand groped on the desk and found the mirrored frame 
in which they’d placed her first jacket photo. 

The glass smashed into hundreds of jagged shards; the photo fluttered 
to the carpet. 

And although he could not feel it, a bit of glass penetrated his eye, tiny 
but insidious enough to make him snarl: 

“Leave me alone!” 

One last noise—a sob, a whimper, or perhaps the whisper of socked heels 
turning on carpet. 

Then silence. 

He breathed a sigh of relief and returned to his work. 


SETH. 


The word nudged his current train of thought. He fought with all his will 
to push it back on its track. 

It’s over. You won. Do you want to play again? 

He looked up from the desk and found the Snow Queen standing over 
him. “No,” he told her. “I’m tired of this game.” 

She nodded and closed the laptop. As Seth stood up and stretched, he 
noticed a leaf of photographic paper wedged behind the desk. He picked 
it up. The woman in the photo would have been the spitting image of the 
Snow Queen—white-blond hair and icy blue eyes in a pale face—if not for 
the warmth of her smile. 

Seth crumpled the photo in his cold fist and dropped it back behind the 
desk. 


HE SLIPPED INTO THE HOUSE THAT EVENING WITHOUT DISTURBING Anne. 
There was a message for him on the kitchen table; his editor had called 
again. Seth tossed the note into the garbage and regretted having enlisted 
Anne as a reference when he had been searching for a place in which to 
forget Rebecca. 
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He entered his room and collapsed on the single box spring, too numb 
to feel anything but his own weariness. So when Jamie approached the open 
door it was almost as if he were being tested. The boy clutched a picture 
book. Seth glanced down, expecting Dr. Seuss or Robert Munsch, but the 
cover bore an Art Nouveau painting of two pudgy Scandinavian children 
and a tall, pale woman. 

The Snow Queen. The corners of Seth’s mouth quirked. 

“Read me a story?” Jamie asked. 

“Not tonight.” 

“Please?” 

Seth had learned long ago that there was little magic in that word, no 
matter what kindergarten teachers and mothers said, and he figured it was 
time that Jamie learned it too. “No.” He checked his watch. “Besides, it’s 
past your bedtime.” : 

Seth turned him toward the doorway, one hand clamped firmly on his 
shoulder. When he released his grip, he discovered that Jamie was attached 
to him like a leech, small arms encircling his legs. 

“Please? Please please please please—” 

Somewhere between the third and fourth please Seth’s indifference 
cracked. He growled and shook Jamie off. 

“Leave me alone!” he snapped. 

That’s what you said to her. The voice surfaced in his head like frost on a 
windowpane. Before she- 

“—please?” 

Seth slammed the door. 


Story the Fourth: A Game of Hide-and-Seek 


“SETH!” 

Sef. Jamie’s voice was high and shrill, nearly causing Seth to lose his foot- 
hold on the icy front steps. He lowered himself to stable ground and turned 
in confusion. Jamie was supposed to be at school, not peering anxiously at 
him from behind a snow-dusted shrub. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“It’s a—professional development day.” Jamie formed the syllables with 
a painstaking perfection that made Seth suspect he had no idea of their 
meaning. Seth himself did not know what teachers did on such days, but 
he was certain that parents were supposed to ensure that their children were 
occupied with alternate activities. Following his mother’s lodger into a frigid 
winter morning, he surmised, was not what Anne would have planned for 
her son. 

“Does your mother know you have today off?” 

Jamie shook his toqued head. Seth sighed. He had better things to do than 
babysit precocious children, even though he was sure Anne would prefer 
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a has-been writer over an anonymous daycare any day. 

“I wanna go with you,” Jamie said. “Are you going to work? Are you going 
to the grocery store? Are you gonna see your wife?” 

Seth didn’t realize he’d stopped breathing until he felt Jamie tugging his 
sleeve. Inside his glove, his ring finger itched under the weight of the cold 
silver band. 

“My wife,” he said slowly, “went away.” 

“Like my dad?” 

Seth looked down at him in surprise, an emotion he hadn’t felt since 
Rebecca’s departure. He made a decision. 

“We,” he said, taking Jamie’s hand, “are going to see the Snow Queen.” 


THE SNOW QUEEN GREETED THEIR GUEST WITH FRIENDLY INDIFFERENCE 
and set about making oatmeal for three. There was no milk, but Jamie was 
happy with a mug of hot water mixed with cocoa and coffee whitener. The 
newspaper was divided three ways as Jamie seized the comics. 

Let’s play a game, the Snow Queen said when she had finished helping Seth 
with the word jumble. Hide-and seek. 

“Can I play too?” Jamie asked. 

Certainly. She rested a pale hand on his shoulder and drew him aside. Seth 
felt a stab of jealousy breach his otherwise numb exterior. 

Cover your eyes and count to ten, she told Seth. 

“No cheating!” caroled Jamie. 

Seth obediently placed his hands over his eyes and counted. When he 
looked up, the Snow Queen was nowhere to be seen and Jamie was bounc- 
ing up and down, giddy with a secret. 

“Ready or not, here I come,” Seth said unenthusiastically. Jamie shot him 
a dirty look. Seth rose from the kitchen table, and made a big show of search- 
ing the crack between the fridge and the counter. 

“Cold!” Jamie shouted. 

Seth moved silently to the front door, opening the hall bathroom and 
broom closet along the way. 

“Cold, freezing cold!” 

He returned to the sitting room and dug between the couch cushions for 
Jamie’s benefit. He did not expect to find anything except lint and spare 
change, but he retrieved a handful of orange-tinted vials with white 
childproof caps. Their peeling labels displayed Rebecca’s typewritten name 
and that of her doctor. 

“Cold!” 

Neither the cotton padding nor the pills had been removed. Seth stared 
at them in confusion until Jamie peered over his shoulder, a question in his 
wide eyes. Seth had no answer to give him. He meant to leave the vials, 
but on second thought he shoved them safely into his pockets in case Jamie 
thought they were candy. 

Upon entering the study, Seth gazed hungrily at the scattered pieces of 
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his unfinished novel until Jamie’s voice roused him. 

“Cold, still cold!” he chanted. 

Reluctantly he exited the study and peeked into the tiny laundry room. 
The washing machine was empty; the dryer’s lint tray was not. He’d have 
to clean it out before washing that afternoon’s load. 

“Warm!” said Jamie. 

There was only one place left in the apartment—the master bedroom. 

“Warmer, warmer!” 

The door to the master bathroom was slightly ajar. 

“Hot, hot—oh, you’re burning up!” Jamie cried. 

He opened the door. 


HE OPENED THE DOOR. SHE WAS IN THE BATHTUB, EYES CLOSED, THE PALE 
skin of her upturned wrists marred by angry lines running lengthwise up 
her arms. Bloodied water flowed over the rim of the tub and onto the floor. 
What remained of his package of razorblades lay in the soap dish. 

He reached over and turned off the tap. 

“Rebecca,” he whispered. 


“REBECCA,” HE WHISPERED. 

The Snow Queen’s eyes flickered open. They were as bright as sapphires 
in snow, cold and piercing. 

“I don’t want to play anymore,” Seth said. “I don’t like your games.” 

One more, the Snow Queen urged, gracefully rising to her feet and step- 
ping from the tub. She left frost on the bathroom tiles where there should 
have been crimson water. 

“No. No more games. I want to go home.” 

I thought this was your home. Eyes bright as sapphires, but hard as diamonds. 

Seth looked away as she dried herself with a towel. He sullenly left the 
bathroom, blocking the bloody spectacle from Jamie’s view with his body. 

One more game—a question, really, she said, following him into the sitting 
room. Jf you answer correctly, I will give you your freedom. 

“And a pair of skates?” asked Jamie. “Like the story?” 

The Snow Queen ruffled the boy’s hair affectionately but otherwise ig- 
nored him. 

“If ’m wrong?” Seth asked. 

It means you aren’t ready to leave me. 

Seth’s jaw stiffened, but he nodded. 

The Snow Queen’s lips curved into a smile. Answer me this, she said. What 
is an eight-letter word for forever? 

The bitter note to his laughter surprised Seth. 


THEY STARTED THE LONG WALK HOME INSTEAD OF TAKING THE SUBWAY. 
Seth welcomed the wind’s brisk comfort, and contrary to Anne’s belief, the 
weather was inconsequential to Jamie, as he was nearing the age at which 
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children resent being bundled up in snowsuits and toques. 

“She’s pretty,” Jamie said, struggling with the scarf that Seth had looped 
too tightly about his neck. 

Was. The correction popped into Seth’s head, uninvited. Before he could 
question its tense, it was replaced by a new word, one instantly etched in 
his mind and also in stone across the street. 

Seth crossed the road to the cemetery without a thought for the example 
he was setting for Jamie. The boy nevertheless used the crosswalk like a good 
pedestrian. Although the tombstones looked the same under a canopy of 
snow, Seth singled out the one that had caught his eye. At the bottom of 
the stone, where the snowfall’s white fingers had not quite reached, he found 
the word for which he’d been searching. 


FOR ETERNITY 


“Eternity,” Seth said, laughing. “That’s the answer to her question. An 
eight-letter word for forever. Why didn’t I think of it before? It’s so simple.” 

Jamie said nothing, at least not to Seth; he made silent conversation with 
the snow angels he’d created nearby. 

Seth laughed again and instinctively brushed away the caked snow that 
obscured the top of the tombstone. 


THALER 


His laughter hung in the air, like an icicle. 

It seemed to Seth that everything had become sluggish-the air, the puff- 
ing clouds formed by his breath, even time itself. Beneath his skin, his fro- 
zen heart twitched slightly with recognition. He sank to his knees and forced 
himself to continue reading the familiar words. 


REBECCA JOAN 
BELOVED WIFE OF SETH COHEN 


“Oh God,” he whispered. “Rebecca.” 

Revelation spread like a crack in a frozen pond, an echoing rupture that 
would have sent birds fluttering to the sky if it had made a noise, as harsh 
and sudden as a tree branch snapping under the weight of snow. 

He dug into his pants pockets and pulled out the orange-tinted vials, star- 
ing at the pills she’d only pretended to take, so desperate was she for inspi- 
ration. She’d always claimed that she was at her most eloquent when manic 
or depressed. 

How long was she off them? Seth asked himself. How long was she mentally 
fragile? Did she start hiding her medication before or after I began working on my 
second novel? Before or after I let jealousy blind me? 

The pills were the answer—and there were too many to count. 

It wasn’t my fault. It wasn’t my fault. It wasn’t my fault—oh God, Rebecca— 

And Seth began to cry. 

The first tear washed the shard of glass from his eye. The second melted 
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the ice he carried around his heart. The third fell to the ground and seared 
straight through to the young grass below. 

As he cried, he felt the Snow Queen’s presence abandon him, fading away 
like the snow beneath his knees. A final bite of frost touched his warming 
cheek, a farewell kiss, gentle and forgiving. Then another tear slid down 
his face and dissolved the frost into memory. 


“CAN WE GO HOME NOW?” 

Seth looked up in surprise from his wife’s grave, face wet with tears and 
thawing snow. He’d almost forgotten about Jamie. 

He slowly climbed to his feet, gazing down at the melted halo about him. 
Its radius appeared to be growing larger, stretching out to the neighboring 
plots, intent on taking the rest of the city with it. Indeed, despite the late- 
ness of the day, the air seemed warmer, kinder. 

Although Seth was out of practice, his mouth managed to stretch into a 
genuine smile. “Yes,” he said, taking the boy’s bare hand. Jamie had shed 
his mittens; they hung from his jacket sleeves, bouncing from the elastics 
clipped to the cuffs. “Let’s go home.” 


Story the Sixth: Construction 


ON THE WAY BACK TO THE HOUSE, FROM THE HUMID INTERIOR OF A 

streetcar, Jamie pointed out the first robin of the year. Seth good-naturedly 

humored his excitement. He’d just seen a more reliable sign of the turning 

seasons—a cement mixer. It was fat, bulbous, and stained with rust and salt. 
It was beautiful. * 
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“Alphabetia” 


... literary postcards that give new meaning to the phrase 
“don’t go there” 


Good Bones 
Catherine MacLeod 


AT THE TIME, BENNY PACE DIDN’T KNOW ABOUT THE ACCIDENT 
at the agency. Later, when he heard about the model who’d died 
when her backdrop collapsed, he didn’t connect the news with 
Judeth. 


He noticed her in the lobby. Her silent, gliding walk stopped him cold. 

He said, “Wait.” She did. He looked at her through photographer’s eyes, 
and saw money. Her deep-set eyes were endlessly dark. Her black dress 
set off a beautiful pallor. 

He said, “What’s your name?” 

“Death.” 

“No way. Too Goth.” He thought quickly. “We'll call you Judeth.” He 
caught her hand and dragged her into his studio. “Stand by the window.” 

She watched without interest as he shot roll after roll of film. Benny 
grinned with excitement. The next supermodel, he thought. And she’s mine. 

She was nothing but bones, but damn, they were good ones. 
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Johnny B 


Phil “The Mallet” Voyd 


illustrated by Ronn Sutton 


IT EXCEL AT MEDIOCRITY. YOU NAME IT—BASKETBALL, CROSSWORD 
puzzles, guitar, karate, French, German, Japanese, watercolor 
painting, microeconomic analysis—I’ve done it and done it not 
well. Not badly, either, I guess. I can say Ohaiyogozaimasu, genki 
desu ka and talk about what a nice day it is with Hayashida sensei, 
my karate instructor. More often than not, I can accurately cal- 
culate the price elasticity of a product. Every now and again, I 
can paint a tree so it looks like a tree and not a head of broccoli. 
Not bad and not good. Average. Ordinary. Straight Bs in everything. 
Except for one thing. My favorite thing in my mediocre world. Shinny. 
When the outdoor rinks are finally ready, and it seems to happen later 
and later the last couple of years (not until January 19th this year), I put on 
my high tech long underwear and turtleneck, Hot Chillys socks, fleece 
pullover, nylon shell pants and jacket, toque, and most importantly of all, 
my genuine, autographed Edmonton Oilers jersey. Number 99. The Great 


One. 
I grab my skates, two Sher-Wood P.M.P. Feather Lam sticks and my soft- 
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as-cream hockey gloves, jump in my Ford Escort and go searching for a 
Game. Sometimes I have to go to three or four rinks—Dovercourt Park, 
Fisher, Plouffe—before I find a real game and not just a couple of ankle 
skaters or a bunch of kids taking dud slapshots, trying to raise the puck off 
the ice for the first time. 

Sometimes I don’t find a Game, even if I go as far as Mechanicsville or 
Brewer Park, where there’s a hockey rink and a speed skating oval inhab- 
ited by grim-faced, hockey stickless people. When I can’t find any shinny, 
I stop at the park where I’ve been finding the best Games. I lace up my 
skates, get on the ice and wait, taking slapshots at the goalposts, hoping the 
clanging, ringing sound will bring the local players. It works every now and 
again. 

Sometimes I get lucky and find a Game at the first rink I check out. Like 
tonight. 

I’m not too surprised. The weather is perfect for shinny. Cold enough to 
make the ice hard and fast, but windless, so your face doesn’t freeze solid. 
On a night like tonight, I can play for hours and feel like I’m on a beach in 
Florida. 

The Game is just starting Everybody is dropping their sticks in a pile in 
the center of the ice, getting ready to choose teams. I don’t bother going 
inside the shack beside the rink. I sit on the snowbank surrounding the rink 
boards, tear off my boots and put on my Bauer Supreme Custom Flo-Fit 
4000 skates. They aren’t top of the line like the pros use, but I’ve worked 
them in until they’re so comfortable they feel like a part of my body—peel- 
ing leather, frayed ballistic nylon, chipped plastic feet. Only the blades look 
new, glossy and dangerous under the rink lights, honed to thumbnail nar- 
rowness by hundreds of sharpenings. 

“Hey,” shouts someone from the center of the ice, “you gonna play?” 

I nod, tighten the last criss-cross of the laces, tie a double knot and stand 
up, feeling my feet and legs flow into the skates, filling the steel, plastic, 
leather and nylon with warmth and speed. I put on my hockey gloves, grab 
a Sher-Wood and hop over the boards, ignoring the gate. I kind of like to 
make an entrance, I guess. 

I drop my stick on the pile and an older guy—late forties, fogged-up glasses, 
holey green jersey—gets down on his knees and starts throwing the sticks, 
one to the right, one to the left, until the pile is gone. 

I skate over to the side with my stick and pick it up, feeling my body 
lighten and tingle with unshed kinetic energy. 

“You can start,” says a big guy on our side. He’s wearing an expensive, 
Flash Gordonish ski jacket. An orange lift ticket is hanging from the zip- 
per. 

A tall guy on the other team takes a puck out of their net. He’s wearing a 
university intramural jersey, Mech Eng Scoring Machines. He’s a good 
skater, smooth and unaware. He carries the puck over center and the Game 
starts. Everything else disappears. The snowbank piled around the rink, the 
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tiny shack, the glowing houses next to the park, the noises of the city. 

The teams are pretty even. Neither side has any ankle skaters or little kids. 
Both teams have a handful of real Players. 

The group is a typical shinny mix. Teenagers with backwards baseball 
caps, frozen ears and jerseys from the newest NHL teams—Mighty Ducks, 
Coyotes, Predators. Guys in their twenties and thirties dressed warmly and 
wearing slightly less professional jerseys—Blosker’s Pub, Tortoises, The Fly- 
ing L Bows. A couple of older guys with ancient skates and gray hair sneak- 
ing out from under their toques. A girl with a long ponytail and teal tape 
on the blade of her stick. 

I stay back, playing mostly defense and goalie, getting a feel for the ebb 
and flow of the Game. When my body is so light it feels like I weigh less 
than a snowflake, I start playing for real. 

I take the puck away from the old-timer in the fogged-up glasses, slip it 
through the legs of the tall Mech Eng Scoring Machine, deke around two 
surprised teenagers and then it is only me and the goalie and the beautiful 
endless now of open ice. 

When I’m close enough to the net, I pull the puck back to my skate, flick 
it behind my other skate and back up to my stick. The goalie, a stubbly guy 
wearing a Molson Export Ale jersey is flummoxed by this move, legs twist- 
ing in different directions. I carom the puck off the outside of his skate and 
into the net, making sure I don’t break two of the most important rules of 
shinny. No hard shots and no raising the puck. The goalie stumbles back, 
grabbing onto the top of the net to keep from falling. 

I glide back to my side of the ice, past the reappraising glances of the other 
players. My favorite feeling. 

“Nice goal,” says the big skier with the orange lift ticket hanging from his 
zipper. 

No one keeps score, another unwritten rule, but I’ve long since realized 
that the players do keep track of who is winning. It is the impression of which 
side is better, not the team with the most goals, although that does count. 
What makes more of an impression is who scores nicer goals: snappy pass- 
ing plays, two-on-ones, spectacular breakaways. Cheesy goals—hard shots, 
raises, open net goals—don’t really count. They make a bad impression. 

As players leave and arrive, change teams, take breaks in the shack to 
warm up frozen cheeks and toes, I make sure my team is winning. I don’t 
try to score a goal every time I touch the puck. I can’t stand guys who do 
that. There’s nothing worse than a puckhog. If there’s a hog on the other 
side, I take the puck away from him every time he starts to show off. They 
get really annoyed when you do this. 

I set up more goals than I score. I take my turn playing defense and goalie. 
I use hotdog moves—spinaramas, no-look passes, stickhandling shenani- 
gans—only every now and again. After all these years, I have it down to a 
science. I excel at shinny, I guess. 

“Did you ever play pro?” asks the teenaged Coyote after I score an al- 
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most embarrassingly hotdoggish goal. 

I smile and shake my head. I get asked this a few times every winter. It’s 
not one of my favorite feelings. It feels pretty good for a moment but then 
it feels really bad. It makes me remember the rest of the world. Out there, 
I’m mediocrity personified Johnny B. 

I play harder after that, trying to recapture the bright kinetic forgetful- 
ness. An impossible no-look pass and a breakaway goal later, I do. Every- 
thing disappears except the ebb and flow of the Game. 

After a while, I don’t know how long (two hours? three?), I decide it’s 
time to go home. My legs are starting to feel heavy and my toes are so cold 
they feel like they’d shatter if something hit my skates hard enough. Besides, 
this Game is over. There can be no doubt about which team has made the 
better impression. It’s written all over the rosy-cheeked faces of the play- 
ers. One more goal, a hotdog move. I like to make a big exit, I guess. 

I lift the stick of a guy in a baggy Dallas Cowboys shirt and Micron plas- 
tic skates, and take the puck. 

“Shit,” he says and falls. 

I rush down the left side of the ice, near the boards, not doing any moves, 
just going faster than everyone else. They chase after me but it’s like they’re 
wearing boots instead of skates. They slip and fumble like drunken figure 
skaters. 

I cut towards the net. The goalie, a chubby guy wearing a toque with a 
floppy blue pompom, looks like he just remembered he left his car lights 
on. 

I do some rapid fire stickhandling. The puck is my willing collaborator, 
clinging devoutly to the blade of the Sher-Wood. The goalie tries to follow 
the pingponging of the puck. I try not to smile. His eyes are wide open, 
popping out of his chubby face like two matching pompoms. 

I start a backwards, through-the-legs no-looker, spinning around and— 

My stick is lifted into the air and flung out of my hands. The blade of one 
of my skates catches in a gash in the ice. I fall backwards, sliding over the 
ice on my rear end past the even wider-eyed goalie and into the net. 

I never fall. I never let go of my stick. I never have the puck stolen from 
me. Traitor, I can’t help thinking, although I’m not sure what I mean—the 
ice, my skate, the puck, the Sher-Wood, the player who so easily, so incon- 
ceivably took the puck away from me. 

He’s rocketing down the ice, slaloming effortlessly through my whole 
team. He is toqueless and his blond hair is flying back as he flashes towards 
the net. He’s wearing a black and yellow Pittsburgh Penguins jersey. Num- 
ber 66. 

Each move is incredible. I’ve never seen any of them before and, obvi- 
ously, neither has any of my teammates. The puck, Ais puck is in the back 
of our net before I can get myself out of their net. 

“Wow.” The chubby goalie looks down at me, pompom bouncing hap- 
pily. “Did you see that?” 
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I look back up the ice. The other team is crowding around Number 66, 
congratulating him, welcoming this unbelievable Player to their side. His 
angular face is tanned and TV handsome. 

I crawl out of the net, stand up, brush the snow off my nylon pants and 
then look around for the Sher-Wood. It is stuck in the snowbank piled be- 
hind the boards, perfectly perpendicular, looking almost mythical. The Stick 
In The Snow. 

“Shit,” I say under my breath as I skate over to get it, feeling a flush of 
warm blood in my cold face. Dropping your stick is kind of like the shinny 
equivalent of leaving your fly open. Having your lumber hurled into the 
air and down into a snowbank, sticking up as straight as a sign post is... I 
don’t know what it is. Leaving your zipper open and then asking a girl 
you’ve had a crush on since you were seven to dance, I guess. 

I yank the Sher-Wood out of the snowbank and skate back to my side of 
the ice, keeping near the boards. As I pass the crowd around Number 66, 
I hear the Coyote teenager ask him if he ever played pro. He laughs and 
then, easily, inconceivably, he says— 

“Yes.” 

I almost fall again. I grab the boards, feeling ridiculously grateful for their 
blank wooden solidness. 

“Cool! Awesome!” says the Coyote teenager. “For which team? The 
Penguins?” 

Number 66 laughs again. “No, I never made the NHL. Not good enough, 
too small and too slow. I played in Europe.” 

Everybody—the teenagers, the twenty- and thirtysomethings, the 
oldtimers, the girl with teal tape on her stick—are blown away by him. They 
can’t believe they get to play hockey with Number 66, although it’s more 
like they’re just sharing the ice with him. He’s playing his own celestial 
Game, weaving through the stars, skates barely touching the ice. 

Still, they love him. I can see why. He’s the best Player I’ve ever seen. 
He’s generous, too. Not even close to being a puckhog. He sets up more 
goals than he scores. He plays defense and goalie. He does everything I do 
except he does it much, much better. He excels. 

And he’s modest. He’s not too small or too slow for the NHL. He’s well 
over six feet and his muscles are visible even under the loose Penguins jer- 
sey. If he’s not good enough then my eyes are lying to me. He looks faster, 
more skilled than most of the millionaire sloggers who clutch and grab, 
dump and chase their way from Montreal to Nashville. 

I hate him. 

The impression of the Game changes almost instantly. The other team 
starts winning. They score more goals, a lot more, and all of them stunning, 
forget-me-not kind of goals. 

I try harder. A bad idea, I know. I should go home. My emotions are like 
everything else in my life; average, straight Bs. The few occasions I’ve been 
afflicted by extreme feelings, I have humiliated myself. But I can’t seem to 
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stop playing. I try even harder. 

It doesn’t matter. I can’t make an impression of the ebb and flow of the 
play. Another extreme emotion boils through me. Fury. I know I must leave. 
Hate and fury don’t mix. They are the alloys of disgrace. With an effort that 
feels like I’m tearing off a jersey made of new scabs, I skate towards the gate 
in the boards. No big exit for me tonight. 

“Hey!” says the big skier with the orange lift ticket hanging from his zip- 
per. “You going, man?” 

I stop and nod. 

“But we’re getting destroyed by that guy.” He looks at the whirling, slic- 
ing Number 66 with awe and disbelief. “Can’t you stay for a bit more?” 

“T’d like to,” I say, “but my toes are frozen.” 

“Oh,” he says, nodding sympathetically. “That’s too bad.” 

Frozen toes are a fact of shinny. An honorable discharge. 

“Thanks for the game,” I say as I skate towards the gate. 

“See ya,” he says and rejoins the play. 

I reach for the gate and a black and yellow blur cuts in front of me, knock- 
ing me off balance. I grab for the boards but this time I’m too far away. I 
fall flat on my butt. 

I watch Number 66 deke around three players, spin and shoot while glid- 
ing backwards, a no-looker. The puck banks off a post, slides along the goal 
line, hits the other post and goes in. Everybody cheers at this pool-sharkish 
goal. 

I scramble to my feet and skate over to our net. 

“T thought you were going,” says the big skier. 

“A few more minutes can’t hurt.” I retrieve the puck from the net and 
head up the ice. 

The hate and fury have mixed together, melding into a feeling I have no 
name for. It is more extreme than anything I have ever felt before, as far away 
from my everyday emotions as the stars are from the surface of the ice. 

I rush straight at Number 66. He swoops forward to pokecheck me. I pull 
the Sher-Wood back, raising it high into the air. Slapshot position. Num- 
ber 66 jumps out of the way, terrified I’m going to break the most sacred 
of shinny rules. NO SLAPSHOTS. 

I don’t. I lower my stick and carry the puck by him. I never planned on 
taking a slapshot, I guess. I just needed the time a fake would give me to 
get past him. 

I deke around a couple of their players, barely noticing them, and slip 
the puck between the goalie’s legs, the coveted five hole. 

My team loves it, slapping me on the back, laughing at my audacity, crow- 
ing, “Nice goal!” “Great move!” “Waytago!” 

Number 66 is not pleased. He points his stick at me. “You almost tasted 
lumber,” he says. “Don’t do that again.” 

I don’t. I don’t need to. I’ve made an impression. I can play with him, I 
know. Match him impossible move for impossible move. I can score on him. 
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I can excel. 

I’m not sure why. I don’t want to know why. I just play like this forever. 
I never want this night to end. After a while, I know that my team is win- 
ning. I can tell by the on their rosy faces. 

During a rest break—the teenagers smoke, the oldtimers lean against the 
boards, the twenty- and thirtysomethings drink Gatorade—the big skier 
skates up to me. 

“Man,” he says, “I think that pro guy’s getting pissed off.” 

“It’s just shinny,” I say. 

“Yeah, I know that. You know that. But does Ae know that?” He zips up 
his expensive jacket. “I don’t know, maybe you shouldn’t be smiling so 
much.” 

I almost touch my face to see if it is true. Am I smiling? I realize I am 
grinning from ear to frozen ear, probably have been since my fake slapshot. 
Something more extreme has been added to the mix of hate and fury. Joy, 
I guess. 

I pull a loose piece of tape off the blade of my stick and toss it on the 
snowbank piled behind the boards. “He played pro. I don’t think he’s go- 
ing to get too upset over a pick-up game.” 

But I close my mouth tight, making it as even and neutral as the center 
line of a real hockey rink. It doesn’t seem very sportsmanlike to be grin- 
ning like a fool. 

The big skier rips the orange lift ticket off the end of his zipper, throws it 
on the snowbank. “I hope so, man.” 

The rest break ends. Both teams head back to their own sides. The Coy- 
ote teenager still has a cigarette in his mouth. The other team, the losing 
side, starts off with the puck. The girl with the teal tape passes to Number 
66. He turns on the jets, blasting by everybody, leaving a trail of powdery 
snowclouds and dumbfounded players. I go after him. I think I am smiling 
again. 

Number 66 is closing in on our net when I catch up to him. I lift his stick 
and take the puck. One of my skates grazes one of his and he falls. For the 
first time tonight. 

I stop. “Sorry about that,” I say. “Are you okay?” 

He looks up at me. His eyes are gone. No blood, no empty sockets, no 
dangling gore, his eyes haven’t fallen out. There is only...nothing. Empty 
absences, deeper than the night sky. 

In one smooth, swirling movement, he stands up and glides towards me. 

He says, “You’re starting to get on my nerves, hotshot.” 

I try to look away from the absences, try to remember the hardness of 
the ice I’m standing on, the sting of the pure cold air in my nose and lungs, 
my frozen cheeks and toes, the intimate weight of the Sher-Wood. 

“It was an accident,” says our goalie. He is stocky and wearing a Jack 
O’Day Automotovation jersey. “He didn’t mean to trip you.” 

“He’s been going after me all night,” says Number 66, looking at the 
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goalie, pointing his stick at me. “Playing like a maniac.” 

Jack O’Day smiles at Number 66, a friendly, take-it-easy smile. He looks 
a little worried, like maybe he thinks Number 66 is going to drop the gloves. 
He doesn’t look like someone seeing two empty absences where eyes should 
be. 

“Tt was an accident,” repeats Jack O’Day. “Really. I saw the whole thing.” 

Number 66 glides closer to me, raises a glove. It is new and unblemished, 
made entirely of Kevlar. “Don’t do that again.” He pokes me in the chest. 

There is something unfolding inside the emptiness where his eyes should 
be, something at the end of the absences, slicing towards me. I can’t see it 
yet but it is thumbnail narrow and made of limitless desires. 

“I’m sorry,” I say. My voice doesn’t sound like my voice. It is hollow, as 
faint as an autumn leaf. 

Number 66 stares at me. I can almost see the thumbnail narrow thing. 
The shadow of its desires is made of the pleasure of torment, the fleeting 
sweetness of murder. 

“I...would never do something like that on purpose,” my stranger’s voice 
says. 

I’m going to die, I know. 

“C’mon, let’s play,” says the big skier, sliding between us. “He didn’t mean 
to knock you down, man.” 

Other players—the oldtimer in the fogged-up glasses, the guy wearing the 
Dallas Cowboys shirt and the plastic Micron skates—echo the big skier. None 
of them look like they have seen two empty absences where eyes should 
be. 

Number 66 stares at me for an infinite moment longer, then shrugs. The 
thumbnail narrow thing merges back into the absences. Murder wrapped 
in emptiness. 

“Don’t try too hard,” he says. “That shirt doesn’t mean you’re really the 
Great One.” 

Jack O’Day chuckles at this. He thinks everything is okay. No gloves will 
be dropped. 

Number 66 starts to skate away, pauses. “What are you staring at, 
hotshot?” he says. “You got a problem? Something you want to say?” 

I look down at the snowy, striated ice. 

He laughs. 

I hear him skate away. 

I cannot move. The painful numbness in my cheeks and toes has spread 
to my legs, arms, my chest. 

“Boy,” says the big skier, “I thought he was going to whale on you, man.” 

“Yeah,” says Jack O’Day, blowing out a foggy breath. “For a second there, 
it looked like he was going to kill you.” 

I look up. I nod. I glance at Number 66. He is slowly gliding back towards 
his own half. The Coyote teenager offers him a cigarette. He shakes his head, 
still laughing. There is something wrong with the back of Number 66’s jer- 
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sey. I focus on it, trying to figure out what, not looking at the two absences 
in his handsome, angular face, the hint of limitless desires. 

A new player, a kid who might not even be in his teens takes the puck 
from me. The blade of his stick has been worn down to a toothpick. He 
wobbles towards the other team. The Game has started again. 

“Do you wanna play nets?” says Jack O’Day. 

I nod again and he charges down the ice, a Jack O’Day Automotovation 
cannonball. 

I see what is wrong with the back of Number 66’s jersey. There is another 
6 on it, identical to the other two. 

I close my eyes. I breathe in the pure cold air, stamp my skates on the 
hard ice. I clench the shaft of the Sher-Wood. 

“Hey goalie, look out!” someone yells. 

I open my eyes. The other team is rushing towards our Number 66 re- 
ceives a long pass with a skate, kicks it up to stick, dekes around a flailing 
Jack O’Day and breaks through open ice, blond hair swept back. The ab- 
sences are gone. 

I slide out a bit from the net, cutting down the angle. My legs feel hot, 
almost steamy compared to the rest of my body. I realize I have peed my 
high tech long underwear. 

He scores on me effortlessly. I barely start to move before the puck is in 
the net. He grins at me, reeking of absurd triumph. He coasts back up the 
ice. The extra 6 is gone. I want to skate away from him as fast as I can, leap 
over the boards, get in my car without taking my skates off and never come 
back to this rink, any rink. Never leave my apartment. 

But I can’t. I’m too scared. And there’s something else. The extreme feel- 
ing beyond fury and hate is still somewhere inside me. A touch of the joy, 
too, I guess. They’re keeping me from being so afraid my heart stops. 
They’re making me think that maybe I have to do something about Num- 
ber 66, that I’m supposed to do something about him. Maybe that’s what these 
extreme feelings are for. Number 66 won’t be touched by mediocrity, I 
know. 

He flashes down the ice and scores on me again. I fall down, cracking 
my tailbone on the ice. The pain brings more of the fury and hate feeling. 
Warmth and speed start to fill me again. 

I stop him on his next breakaway, doing the splits, tearing the crotch of 
my nylon pants. 

“Nice save!” says the big skier, taking the puck back up the ice. 

I nod at Number 66 as he starts after the big skier. I try to smile, to give 
him back his reeking grin. 

“I’ve got your number,” I say. I don’t know why. 

He glances back at me. “What?” he says. “What did you say?” Something 
shifts behind his pale blue eyes, thumbnail narrow, coiled in murder. 

I want to scream. 

I say, “You won’t score on me again.” 
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He laughs. “Yeah, right. We’ll see about that—” One of his skates catches 
in a gash in the ice. He stumbles, almost falling, turns the awkward move- 
ment into a graceful, slicing turn. “Asshole,” he says and skates up the ice. 

He scores on me four more times. But I save another of his breakaways 
and score twice on him. Almost evens out, I guess. 

At ten o’clock, the rink attendant, a twentysomething in a hopelessly 
optimistic Toronto Maple Leafs jersey, stops the game. We all grab shov- 
els and start scraping the ice. Except Number 66. He skates close to me. 

“Maybe next time, hotshot,” he says, grinning. 

I nod and smile at him. “Yes,” I say, “next time.” I don’t know what I 
mean. 

He is surprised by my response, grin splintering, eyes going flat. He pokes 
me in the chest with a Kevlar glove. Hard. I stagger back. 

Everybody stops shoveling. 

He looks around at the people watching us, shrugs. 

“You'll pay,” he says softly. The reeking grin is back. “Fucking asshole.” 
He glides over to the boards, hops over them, ignoring the gate. He goes 
into the shack. 

I am shaking, barely able to hold onto my shovel. What did he mean? 
Pay with what? Pain? Blood? Something...more? 

When the neighborhood volunteers show up to flood the ice, I hand one 
of them my shovel. I don’t hop over the boards. 

I drift towards the shack. I am still shaking. I feel like I will shatter if some- 
thing hits me hard enough. But at least I haven’t peed my high tech under- 
wear again. And the fury/hate/joy feeling is spreading through me. I jerk 
open the puck-scarred door of the shack. You'll pay. 

Number 66 is gone. I never saw him come out of the shack but that doesn’t 
mean anything. My back was to the door half the time I was shoveling the 
ice. I take off my skates and put on my boots, relishing the strange, flat, 
comfortable feeling. I wipe the snow off the blades of my skates, put the 
cloth guards on them and grab the two Sher-Woods. I thank the other play- 
ers in the shack for the game. 

“Hey,” says the big skier, “you gonna be coming back here sometime?” 

“Yes,” I say. “For sure.” 

I walk to my car. My toes have started to thaw. I throw my skates and 
sticks in the trunk, start the car, turn on the defroster full blast. I wait for 
the Ford to warm up. 

Next time. 

I know what I meant now. Next time I see Number 66, Ill match him 
impossible move for impossible move. I’ll excel again. Then maybe I’ll see 
the empty absences again. The extra 6. I'll know that I have to do some- 
thing about him. 

If I don’t see anything then...well, I don’t know what I’ll do. I could be 
going insane, I know. Maybe that’s what the extreme emotions I felt tonight 
were. 
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“Madness, Johnny B Crazy. But how do you know if you’ve gone insane? 
What does it feel like? How do you know you were ever sane? And why 
are you talking to yourself, eh Johnny? Have you lost your mind, hotshot?” 

I shut up. I drive back to my apartment, checking the rearview mirror 
constantly, half knowing that next time 1 look there won’t be anything in the 
reflection but empty absences hiding a thumbnail narrow thing. A shadow 
made of the pleasure of torment, the fleeting sweetness of murder. 

I think I might excel at something other than shinny. I’m not sure what. 
I'll find out, I guess. 

I hope I’m good enough. 


Science Fiction Deposit Research Collection 
at the University of Alberta Library 


The University of Alberta Library is soliciting donations to its recently 
established Science Fiction Deposit Research Collection to create a still 
larger, publicly accessible, research collection of regional and national 
significance, similar to that of Toronto’s Merril Collection of Science Fiction, 
Speculation and Fantasy. 


Science fiction and fantasy novels, journals, pulp magazines, archives, and 
ephemera, as well as UFOlogy are being sought. Donations are eligible for 
tax receipts for their appraised value. 


For further information about the 
collection and donation procedures 
contact: 
Mermill Distad 
at (780) 492-1429 
(merrill.distad@ualberta.ca) 
or 
Randy Reichardt 
at (780) 492-7911 
(randy.reichardt@ualberta.ca). 


Blind Faith 


Michael Vance 


THE FAINT SCENT OF DISINFECTANT DID NOT MASK THE SMELLS 
of old age. 


“There’s nothing like the theater in this world,” glowed the old man as 
he whittled at a bar of soap. “The excitement of opening night and the sound 
of the restless audience just beyond the curtain. Powdered goat’s-hair wigs 
and grease pencils. The laughter of clapping hands, the smell of peanuts 
and beer, the joy of rising out of your body and putting on another to es- 
cape this mundane world. To run away without legs!” 

“You were a third-rate magician in vaudeville,” interrupted Faith Will- 
iams. 

“I played the Orpheum,” answered Richard Hughes, looking away. 

“Really. You're just a flamboyant old fool,” said Faith and smoothed her 
pale cotton-candy hair back from the tight skin of her high cheekbones. 
Across a small table, Miss Van Tyne startled awake with a grunt. Doctor 
Sangor, the consulting psychologist at the Four Seasons Nursing Home, 
meditated on Faith who, neither hated nor cherished, was met with indif- 
ference by her fellow residents. 

“Your story, Mr. Hughes?” Doctor Sangor impatiently kneaded the 
temple of his prematurely bald head with two fingers. 

“Certainly, Doctor. To invoke the divine Muses,” said Hughes with a 
theatrical flourish of his butter knife, “is my greatest pleasure.” 

Bored and edgy, Faith Williams watched the magician’s old parchment 
hands whittle patiently in the too-large sleeves of his khaki shirt. His skin 
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was almost translucent and mottled with age, spray-painted over brittle 
spaghetti bones. The soap was being meticulously carved into a small, squat 
man with a scepter gripped in a hand. With the instinctive movement of 
endless repetition, the butter knife cut over a tiny mound of pale green 
shavings on the table. 

Faith listened dispassionately as Hughes’ empty black pipe beneath his 
pencil-thin mustache bobbed with the oddly hollow, theatrical rhythm of 
his voice. She sat in her sensible flowered shift and studied with distaste his 
exotic orchid in a buttonhole, his tortoise-shell glasses beneath thinning gray 
hair, and his sallow, easily forgotten face. 

“*.,.you must end this folly, Mister President,’ ” continued Hughes. “ ‘The 
war must stop.’ The President hung his head for a minute, then looked up 
with tears in his eyes. ‘You're right, of course, Richard. The only honor- 
able thing is to not seek reelection.’ 

“And that’s how I put into motion the final events that ended the Viet 
Nam war.” Hughes paused for the adulation of his captive audience. 

As she slept, Miss Van Tyne’s chins rested on her chest. Doctor Sangor 
glanced at the wall clock. Hughes nodded and smiled with secret under- 
standing. Faith hated that smile. 

“Excellent, Mr. Hughes,” applauded Sangor, just beyond the edge of 
Faith’s perception. “Good morning, Miss Williams!” Sangor’s voice became 
the sole face without wrinkles, age spots or hair in the room. 

“Morning, Doctor Sangor.” 

“Miss Van Tyne shared a fanciful story about her work with the Red Cross 
during World War I, and Mister Hughes told of a pretended meeting with 
President Lyndon Johnson. What will you share in Creative Thinking to- 
day, Faith?” 

“I protest,” interrupted Hughes, tapping his empty pipe, bowl down, on 
the edge of the table. “It was most certainly not a ‘pretended meeting,’ 
Doctor.” 

“I’m an ordinary woman,” answered Faith, “and plain-spoken. I have 
lived my life by common sense. I don’t have time to waste on empty dreams. 
Nothing unusual has ever happened to me, because everything is always 
usual.” 

“But, my pet,” interrupted Richard, leaning forward, “what of art, poetry, 
music and dance? Surely you aren’t indifferent to the miracle of birth or a 
baby’s first smile? The wonder of a sunset? You aren’t saying that is noth- 
ing more than dust and gasses?” 

“I’m not your pet, Mr. Hughes. I ignore sunsets. And the ‘miracle’ of birth 
is one of the most common, everyday experiences in life.” 

“But, what of the uncommon, Faith? The shivering awe of ghost stories 
around a camp fire, the glorious paean of gods and nymphs in sacred oak 
groves, and fairies and Easter bunnies and Santa Claus?” 

“A silly waste of time. I’ve never seen a fairy or an angel, and neither have 
you, Mr. Hughes. And I don’t believe in anything that I can’t see.” 
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“It’s a lucky thing you aren’t blind,” said Hughes. 

“Really. What does that mean?” 

“It means there are more things in heaven and earth than you imagine, 
Faith. Why? Because you look with your eyes instead of your heart. You’ve 
been self-blinded by reason to the profound mysteries. But you must open 
your heart, sweet Faith. To do less is to have never really lived. You’ve 
locked a secret yearning behind that deadpan expression for sixty-five years 
because you're afraid to be hurt,” said Hughes as he looked deep into her 
eyes and smiled and unexpectedly placed his hand over hers. 

“Love is the key...” 

She jerked her hand free. 

“He’s doing it again, Doctor,” Faith said with inflectionless resignation 
as she smoothed the wrinkles from the lap of her flowered shift. 

“And I love you, Faith, as you love me...” 

“Doctor!” 

“,..and I'll not rest until you know you are loved. I’ll be your patient, tire- 
less ‘paidonomos’—your tutor—sweet Faith.” 

“As discussed before, Richard, that’s inappropriate,” said Sangor. “It’s 
Tuesday. You may rejoin the group in one week. I suggest you spend your 
time away meditating on the effect of your words.” 

“As above, so below,” shrugged Hughes. 

“As for you, Miss Williams, may I suggest you stop in at the State The- 
ater in Light’s End to stimulate your imagination? Eat popcorn, enjoy the 
film, and just let yourself go.” 

“May the gods hold their protective hands above you, Faith. I'll be stand- 
ing beside you in spirit.” Hughes pushed his thin hair back from his wrinkled 
forehead, laid the butter knife with his soap in his lap, and pushed back from 
the table. The unoiled ball bearings in his wheelchair protested. Faith looked 
at the knife, the soap, and the empty legs of his khaki pants that were folded 
up and neatly pinned through the cuffs below his knees. The cuffs had been 
sewed shut for years. 

“The eye of the soul, Faith,” said Hughes as he touched a finger below 
his left eye and rolled away. “Love will find a way.” 


AUGUST STREET STRETCHED DOWN TO THE END OF THE HARD-EDGED TOWN, 
the train depot. The sun hung scorching hot in the clear blue sky. As it did 
every Tuesday, the nursing home van pulled away into the street cobbled 
with red brick and lined on either side by buildings shaded by metal aw- 
nings. At the end of the street, the adobe depot roofed with red tile sat on 
the Pishon river, which emptied into the harbor. 

Alone and tired, Faith Williams ignored the garish State Theater across 
the street and looked down the familiar sidewalk busy with shoppers. The 
mundane smell of fried fish and potatoes drifted from the Majestic Cafe. 
Faith nervously patted her cotton candy hair back into place. 

The theater’s marquee flirted with her. Faith reluctantly crossed the street, 
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looking first at the depot and then up August Street, until she stood under 
the tawdry marquee. The young girl inside the glass ticket booth ignored 
her as Faith opened her cloth purse and placed two coins on the counter. 

The lobby of the theater was full of the drowsy, timeless smells of candy, 
salt, butter, popcorn, and soda pop. The air was cool and embracing. Faith 
walked to the padded swinging door with the porthole in the center that 
separated the lobby from the theater, and pushed it open. The light tittered 
away behind her. 

As she moved to a row of upholstered seats, the muted sound of the lobby 
doors swinging in diminishing arcs, a cone of diffused light blinked on above 
and behind her in the darkness and pooled on a huge, white screen above 
a narrow stage. 

“This is stupid,” she said to no one and sat down in the comfortable third 
seat of the ninth row from the screen. An unseen air conditioner sighed cool 
in the darkness. Faith noted only the town librarian and two strangers scat- 
tered around the theater. She studied with distaste the carpeted floor littered 
with sticky wrappers. She placed her purse in her lap and drifted away in 
thought of Hughes and of school hay rides and dances she’d never been 
invited to, of beaus that never called at her door, of the weddings and baby 
showers that were never hers, of long nights that slipped imperceptibly into 
a weary, yearning loneliness. 

A lion roared. 

Startled, Faith looked up on the screen at a distant, near-naked savage 
swinging between trees. He became big as he dropped effortlessly onto a 
huge tree limb, threw back his tousled head, threw out his massive chest, 
and yodeled. 

Something on the edge of Faith’s vision began to crab sideways down the 
row of seats towards her. She did not turn her head as it passed the third, 
the fifth and then the seventh seats, and her uneasiness that he or she would 
sit next to Faith grew. 

It sat. There was a subtle scent. Faith resisted the urge to glance at the 
infuriating violation of her privacy, and smoothed the wrinkles from the lap 
of her shift. 

“Hola. May I...?” it whispered and crossed its right leg over its left. 

Faith glanced down involuntarily at the crossed leg. The exposed flesh 
below a khaki cuff showed tight curls running wild down its calf to its ankle. 

The wild curls quit just above the hoof. 


“T WALKED QUICKLY DOWN THE AISLE AND OUT THE THEATER,” SAID FAITH 
as she nervously smoothed back her hair. 

“She ran,” corrected Miss Van Tyne, unfolding her accordion chins. 

“Really,” retorted Faith, and wrinkled her nose at Miss Van Tyne and at 
the faint, sterile smell of disinfectant. Standing behind her, Doctor Sangor 
placed a reassuring hand on her shoulder. 

“Who would know this is the same Faith of yesterday? It’s just Wednesday, 
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and you're already coming round! That’s a wonderful story for Creative 
Thinking, Faith...and you shared it as if it were true! Good for you!” 
“She was dreaming,” sneered Miss Van Tyne from a face like wax. 
“It didn’t happen in a dream, but in waking reality,” retorted Faith. 
“Whatever, it’s a good beginning,” said Sangor as he rubbed his right 
temple with his fingers. “I encourage you to continue, Faith.” 
She looked where Hughes, uncharacteristically absent, usually sat. “Not 
on your life or mine,” she swore. 


“ONE,” FAITH REQUESTED, PLACING HER COINS ON THE COUNTER OF THE 
ticket booth. The old woman held open the swinging door that separated 
the bright lobby from the cool, dark theater and looked inside. It was empty. 

As she nervously sank into a seat in the ninth row, he began to edge side- 
ways down the row of seats towards her. Faith looked away as he passed 
the seventh seat in the soothing darkness. The faint scent of confections did 
not mask the smells of wild grapes and honey. 

“Hola,” he whispered. “May I...?” 

“I know I’m dreaming or hallucinating, but who are you,” Faith hissed 
without looking up from the lap of her yellow shift, “and why must you sit 
here?” 

“I am a gift. Much was required so that I might travel through one of 
countless doors scattered like stars between the worlds, and across a vast, 
unfathomable abyss. I came beyond the edge of the world across Ocean. 
Be grateful that I sit here, Faith, because not to everyone do the ‘gods’ ap- 
pear. 

“I am Jinx, the son of Bacchus and Perpetua, and I have put aside my 
shepherd’s pipes and left the lush thickets and green forests and mountains 
where I played to carry a message for you.” 

“Then why do you look and talk like that verbose old fool, Richard 
Hughes?” 

“Because you want me to, Faith. I could look like anyone you wish.” 

“Then I am dreaming or I’ve lost my mind because you look like a...you 
have... What are you?” whispered Faith, embarrassed and angry. 

“I am the ‘more than meets the eye,’ ” said Jinx, and crossed his right 
khaki leg over his left. The curls quit just above the hoof. 

“You were a magician. That’s it. That must be it! You know all about 
makeup and wigs and looking like someone else, Richard Hughes!” 

“He was never that good,” said Jinx and he pushed the thick hair back 
from his unwrinkled forehead with powerful hands, the robust skin flushed 
with youth and stretched over hard bone like steel cord. A laurel wreath 
was tangled in the wild profusion of his hair. 

“T am a ‘god’ of joy,” said Jinx and smiled and unexpectedly placed his 
hand over hers, and placed both on his hoof. 

Faith jerked her hand free and stood up into the edge of the projected 
light. She held her violated right hand at the wrist as if it had been scorched. 
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She turned out of the light, her eyes dazzled and exploding with wild colors. 
She walked quickly but awkwardly down the aisle and out of the theater 
and stood under the theater marquee, still holding her right hand. Sudden 
epiphany illuminated Faith, and she was overwhelmed by the single most 
terrifyingly beautiful event in sixty-five years of lonely desperation. 
The hoof was real. 


BEHIND HIS OFFICE DESK, SANGOR IMPATIENTLY KNEADED THE TEMPLE OF 
his bald head and studied Faith’s glowing face. She had just finished telling 
him about Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in a still, quiet voice. 

“Do you think one can carry Creative Thinking too far?” asked the psy- 
chologist. “I’m afraid your new imagination is getting out of hand, Miss 
Williams! It’s even more unhealthy to lose contact with reality than not to 
show imagination in the first place! Maybe it’s the films that gave you this 
outlandish idea.” 

“Jinx...that’s his name, Doctor. And he understands everything I 
say...and he tells me that he comes from a strange and beautiful world 
behind the movie screen, and that our time together will be very brief. 

“I admit that I thought I was dreaming, but Jinx isn’t imaginary. He isn’t! 
He’s as r-real as you are!” Faith said as she smoothed the wrinkles from the 
lap of her green shift. 

“You know Santa Claus and the old ‘gods’ aren’t real, Faith?” asked 
Sangor in his Freudian voice. “Pan is dead. No. No. He never lived except 
in the primitive minds of the ancients. You aren’t primitive, Faith, or sub- 
ject to silly superstitions and religions. In this, you and I are kindred spir- 
its,” he lied, not equating her pragmatism with his acute scientific mind. “But 
love and fantasy are real human needs, and to deny that is as dangerous as 
becoming obsessed with something unreal!” 

“T know that.” 

“Excellent!” Sangor leaned back in his leather chair. “Now, between you 
and me, the truth. It won’t leave this room. Your friend, Mr. Jinx, is in the 
same boat, right? 

“No, no, no!! I admit I thought he was Mr. Hughes, dressed up and act- 
ing. But Mr. Jinx is as real as you! If you don’t believe it, he’s right in the 
theater where anybody who wants to can see him...just like me!” 

“I believe it might be best not to go to the movies for a while.” 

“Really?” said Faith. “Not on your life or mine.” 


THAT AFTERNOON, DOCTOR SANGOR STOOD IN FRONT OF THE CITADEL 
newspaper office and watched Faith enter the State Theater. The air was 
hot and smarmy. The sky was clear and blue. He thought, Later, when she 
tells about seeing Jinx, I'll admit that I followed and there was no Jinx! She'll have 
to come back down to reality. Sangor bought a newspaper dated Friday from 
a rack, looked at the mast, and folded and tucked it under his arm. He 
walked across the street. 
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The doctor stood in back of the dark theater as the movie blinked on and 
pooled on the screen above the stage. A sudden figure appeared left of the 
screen, hobbled down short stairs, up the aisle, and began to crab sideways 
towards Faith. Surprised and delighted by his audacity, Sangor watched as 
Richard Hughes sat down. 

He could hear nothing over the sounds of the movie, but their conversa- 
tion was animated. Sangor thought, J will talk to Richard today about his mis- 
guided intentions; that Faith’s imagination has been sparked, but that she is obsessed 
with Jinx, not him, and that is not the honorable way to win her love. I will praise 
him for using his prosthetic legs. 

In the ninth row, Jinx leaned forward. “Love falls like rain on the righ- 
teous and the wicked, Faith, a common blessing for all. It cannot be for- 
bidden,” he whispered tenderly, “or withheld or denied. The more that 
flame is smothered, the hotter it will burn. It’s not right that two whose hearts 
are afire should be apart.” 

“T’ve wasted my life, Jinx. I have learned nothing,” whispered Faith, 
drowning in the deeply resonant, sensual rhythm of his voice and the scent 
of wild grapes and honey. 

“Life does not end at the door of the Lord of the Dead, Faith. You have 
learned the meaning of life is to give life meaning.” Jinx smiled and unex- 
pectedly placed his hand over her hand. “Accept my message. Dare to live.” 

He raised her hand, his heavy blue eyes never leaving hers, and kissed 
it. Her face was wet with tears. “It is time. I must go,” whispered Jinx. “Even 
after I’ve become just a half-remembered dream, you must remember. You 
are loved.” 


THE MOVIE ENDED AS SUDDENLY AS IT HAD BEGUN, AND ACTORS’ CREDITS 
crawled down the screen as Sangor watched the old thespian rise despite 
Faith’s restraining hand and obvious alarm. The movie flickered into dark- 
ness as Richard hobbled to the stairs of the stage, ascended, turned and 
waved. And vanished. 

Bewildered, Sangor quickly sank into a seat, unfolded his newspaper and 
hid himself behind it until Faith had gone. His senses heightened with 
wonder, disbelief and curiosity, the psychologist walked up to the stage and 
cautiously ascended their steps. There was a faint scent. He placed his hand 
on the unexpected black doorknob of a black door in a black wall next to 
the left edge of the screen, invisible from the theater seats, and rattled it. It 
was locked. Sangor smiled. 

Outside, Faith stepped vividly alive into the light. 


UNEASY, SANGOR RAPPED FIRECRACKER HARD ON THE DOOR OF RICHARD’S 
room with his knuckles, then twisted the doorknob impatiently. It clicked 
and the door swung soundlessly open. The faint scent of disinfectant could 
not mask the overwhelming smell of orchids in thoughtfully placed pots and 
little wooden boxes in the small, meticulously clean living room. Framed 
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photographs of Richard with other actors and actresses, and posters from 
the Orpheum, Apollo and Ritz theaters covered the walls. Sangor entered, 
both puzzled and nonplussed by the palpable silence, and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Richard? Mr. Hughes?” he asked the room and rubbed his bald head. 
Sangor moved to the closed door of Hughes’ bedroom, and put a hand on 
the knob. “It’s Doctor Sangor. May I come in? It’s about Faith and your 
amazing performance,” he added to flatter Hughes’ ego and soften the com- 
ing reprimand. He opened the door. 

Richard lay on his bed and, unblinking, looked at Sangor. His thin hair 
was pushed back from his wrinkled forehead, his mottled parchment hands 
were at his sides. He wore a top hat and tails. 

Sangor left Hughes’ room, closing the door after him. 


FAITH WEPT ON THE CREATIVE THINKING TABLE. SANGOR PLACED A 
comforting hand on her shoulder, and pressed a small piece of folded pa- 
per into her hand. 

She did not read it that first day, hiding it beneath her undergarments in 
the bottom drawer of her dresser. On the second day, she took it out and 
looked at it a long time, thinking of Jinx. She read it, closed it quickly, then 
put it in the top drawer of her dresser beneath her neatly folded blouses. 
She sat down on the floor, supporting herself with a hand on the dresser, 
and sobbed in utter surrender to the truth that to give is to begin to die, but 
to withhold is to never live. 

On the third evening, she read it again and left the note on the top of her 
dresser. On the fourth day, Faith and Miss Van Tyne sat on the back porch 
of the Four Seasons and watched in awe as the sun set beyond the edge of 
the world across the ocean. 

“Look!” Faith said, breathless, to Miss Van Tyne. “Look! Isn’t the sunset 
wonderful!?” 


FAITH WILLIAMS WAS DEAD. SANGOR LET THE HAND HOLDING THE 
telegram drop to his side, and for a long moment, stood in his sun-drenched 
garden and stared off into eternity. Then he put up his gardening tools and 
left for Light’s End. 

Sangor had closed his practice, moved inland and bought the house in 
Bangor seven years earlier. Each day, he strolled in his beautiful, fragrant 
garden and worked in his hot greenhouse and thought of the day he had 
gone to Hughes’ room. He had once dreamed of Richard draped in a purple 
robe, dancing in a sacred grove with naiads, to the wild piping of the great 
god Pan. 

Sangor traveled by car to the Swearingen-Arnhart funeral chapel where 
the old woman lay among a profusion of flowers in the profoundly still 
room. Their subtle scent did not mask the smell of wild grapes and honey. 
Her face was serene and somehow more beautiful in death than in life. The 
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now yellow, folded paper that Sangor had found in Hughes’ hands and that 
the undertaker had found taped over Faith’s heart beneath her simple shift 
now lay open in the coffin. Sangor picked it up and read it out loud in an 
oddly hollow, theatrical rhythm. 

He was struck that sometimes it takes tragedy to open blind eyes, and 
that death is always tragedy for those left behind. 

In the chapel, Sangor patiently kneaded the wrinkled temple of his head 
below his toupee with two fingers. The back of his hand was mottled with 
age spots. He sat next to Miss Van Tyne who, smelling of old age, unfolded 
her accordion chins and recognized him with unbelievably ancient, watery 
eyes. “She ran,” she said. 

Sangor looked long at Miss Van Tyne with a compassion that surprised 
him. “Yes,” he said out loud, “yes, she did.” She ran without legs, he said in 
his head. And suddenly, Sangor was back in Richard Hughes’ room. 

Richard had lain on his bed and, unblinking, looked at the doctor. Like 
footlights, melted puddles of black candle wax circled the bed. The old 
vaudevillian had lain, serene, on smooth purple sheets. His empty pipe was 
still clutched in his right and the small, squat soap man lay in the palm of 
his left hand. Orchid petals were scattered everywhere. 

The orchids had been as withered and as dead as Richard. 

A tiny folded piece of paper had lain on Hughes’ chest above his heart, 
and exposed prosthetics of polished oak were neatly attached to the stumps 
below Hughes’ knees. 

The oak feet had been whittled down to hooves. 

Sangor looked down at his hand on his knee and the tiny piece of paper 
he’d stolen from Faith’s coffin. He placed it in his shirt pocket over his heart. 
He sat for a long time in silence after Faith’s coffin, the funeral director, Miss 
Van Tyne, and the last mourner had left the chapel. 

He thought of the soap Bacchus, and the locked black door, of the smell 
of wild grapes and honey, of oak legs whittled down to hooves, and of what 
had shattered his blind faith in science, shaken him like a limp doll to the 
inner core of his soul, and driven him inland seven years ago. 

The coroner’s report had lain on his desk for two weeks, untouched, until 
he had torn it to shreds in a moment of rage and fear and joy, and thrown 
into the garbage. 

It had said Hughes had been dead since Tuesday. 

It did not say Love had found a way. 
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Home 


Catherine MacLeod 


“HI, SARA.” 


“Hey, Neal.” 

My door’s open. I locked it this morning. It hasn’t stayedlocked in twenty- 
one days, not since I moved in. 

The landlord tries again. “I’ve had a couple of, um, complaints about 
you.” 

He doesn’t snoop. No one else has a key. I asked about the previous ten- 
ant, but she died last month. She never went out, Neal said. So quiet you 
hardly noticed her. 

He swears no one’s been in here. But no one left the top off my perfume. 
Last night, no one wound my music box and rumpled my quilt. Too afraid 
to go inside, I slept in the hall. 

This is what the neighbors complained about. “You okay, Sara?” 

“Sure.” 

I can smell flowers in my apartment. I don’t have any plants. Thank God 
the hallway’s comfortable. 

I’m afraid no one’s home. 
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With Pennies 
For Her Eyes 


David William McKay 


“NEED DROPS?” 


“Gnugh-gah,” I replied and blinked once for yes. I hate mornings. But I 
got a lovely view of Caitlin’s tattoo, just before the drops hit my eyeballs 
and the room (and her cleavage) melted into a wet blur. “Gnugh—gah,” I 
said again. “Gah!” I added for emphasis. 

“Pupils dilating? Should I dim the lights?” 

Smart as a whip that Caitlin. Couldn’t blink. My eyes clenched so tight I 
heard the blood pound in my ears. 

That last dose of chemotherapy killed off my eye mites. The mucus starts 
to build up and seal your eyelids shut without the little critters jumping 
around your eyelashes gobbling up the glop. So they seeded me with more 
molecular machines to do their job for them. Only these overran my tear 
ducts. So now we’re on synthetic tear drops. It’s on my med charts as a 
“Category 12 iatrogenic complication—ocular-specific.” Affects a little less 
than seven percent of Stage Two Pre-Senile Cascade patients. Always was 
the lucky one. 

She took me in her arms to seat me in my power chair. My weight’s 
down-chemo again. Used to take a two-person lift to seat me. My eyes were 
still shut but I could whiff her perfume; enough pheromone to get the but- 
terflies beating themselves to death against the windowpanes. Between her 
cologne and the spray-on T-shirt, I figured it must be about 7:30 in the AM 
because she gets off at 8:00 and her latest crunch picks her up then. Can’t 
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blame her. Not with daily public service announcements extolling child- 
bearing before age ninety. 

I blinked back the drops to even the film over my eyes and initiated link- 
ups through my comchip. CANNOT INITIALIZE PLEASE RESUBMIT. I go 
through this two or three times each morning. Power chairs aren’t like off- 
the-rack suits. They’re jerry-rigged out of jumble tech—-some brand spank- 
ing deluxe and some as old as I am. This time it took five tries. It was start- 
ing out to be a real winner of a day. 

“Thank you, Caitlin,” I said once I got my comchips talking to each other. 
Mom’s upbringing holds up better than her DNA. 

I accessed the datanets. News manager asked permission to alter param- 
eters on data capture. The box knew something I didn’t. I put it on hold 
and checked my mail. Six messages: four text, two vid. Vids were marked 
personal and the texts were marked confidential. First text was from Dr. 
Don. Open sesame. 

I'd been upgraded to Stage Three. My service provider has already been 
notified. How helpful of him. Text messages two and three were from my 
service provider and from the Lethe, a local euthanasia spa. I knew what 
they had to say. Didn’t bother opening them. I really shouldn’t do that sort 
of thing on an empty stomach. 

Message six was from the Cascade clinic at University Hospital. They’d 
been notified about my upgrade. So much for privacy of medical informa- 
tion. I was being bounced from the med trials. So I would be needing to 
buy two pills instead of testing one new one for free. I’m resistant to the ge- 
neric equivalent of one of them. And the unopened mail from the service 
provider would be notification of scaled-back coverage. Things were go- 
ing to get a bit tight. 

The vidmails were Cynthi (the only member of our cadre still sporting 
her own name) and Hephaestos (Troy). Did I mention I go by “Homer” in 
Group, not “Hammond”? Hephaestos had written a new poem. 


The old girl fumbles the shears. Her sisters 
Spin on. 
Blind, she gropes. While the thread tumbles 
in piles. Meters 
Follow meters decades tangle in heaps, 
waiting. 
“The lines are too long,” said Caitlan as she glanced at the screen. 
“It’s hexameter.” 
“Oh,” she said, without any lights going on. 
“It’s an ancient poetic form. Written in a country that doesn’t exist any- 
more.” 
“Whatever.” That’s the trouble with people under two hundred. No sense 
of history. But in retrospect she was right. It wasn’t very good. 
Cynthi was checking in to see if I’d be at Group. Group is about getting 
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your angst off your metaphorical chest. It’s attended by a bunch of us and 
required by the health care providers or they start yanking funds. So we all 
show up, get our checks, and make all the right noises to a recycled line of 
normate social workers who nod a lot and sound appropriately sympathetic 
(but with just the right air of professional detachment). 

And we watch them watching us. We know, they know, they’re expect- 
ing to make it to their millennium birthday parties. And walk there. We 
won’t. Sound bitter? As Hephaestos said: “Sarcasm is the last refuge of the 
intelligent.” He was probably misquoting somebody or other. 

“Do you want some brekkie before I head out?” Caitlan was smiling, but 
her nose wrinkled up. I had this sudden vision of pureed something or other 
drooled all over her clean white shorts just before her hot date. 

Pause. Download. “I'll wait for Alice.” 

Cynthi seemed distracted in her message. Said she had “news.” News is 
never good when you're a medfrag—sorry, “medically fragile individual.” I 
hoped she would be okay. It was probably nothing, though; she (like 
Hephaestos) had an overdeveloped sense of the dramatic. Everything was 
oh so personal to her. 

This was Cynthi. I remember her first day at the Center maybe four 
months previously. She had just had a whole body skin graft (as though 
cosmetic surgery made any sense here). And this shock of auburn hair fall- 
ing down about her shoulders. And eyes wide at everything she saw. Like 
her own was the first power chair she’d ever seen. 

That was really it for me. After four years in this hole with Hephaestos, I 
(we) had learned the finer art of sarcasm and polished it till it shone. It’s a 
useful weapon for attack and a good shield to hide behind. But Cynthi had 
this freshness about her that even the normates lose by their mid third cen- 
tury. 
Both Hephaestos and I had driven over after she introduced herself at 
her first time in Group. But Hephaestos still has his voice so he spoke first. 
And first still counts. Besides, he still had his legs. Which also counts. 

It was about this time I became Homer-Not-the-Poet. Hephaestos’ idea. 
Something about the poet Homer not writing the poem he wrote. He was 
already Hephaestos by then. A Greek god who was cast from Olympus for 
being deformed. He was also the artisan “who crafted wondrous things.” 
His poetry. 

I reviewed the newly suggested data capture protocols. They were basi- 
cally okay. Al is getting pretty functional these days. I added a search re- 
quest for research centers working on Cascade and looking for test subjects. 
I specified my new status. Meds money will have to come from somewhere. 
Then a new call came through. Hephaestos. 

“So you're up,” he laughed. 

Caitlan came in to wave goodbye. Hephaestos (always the lech) leaned 
out of frame to get a look past me. 

“Why do you quads get all the leggy attendants?” 
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I just snorted. But Caitlan waved to him too. “That’s because Hammond 
can keep his hands to himself, Troy.” And left. 

Troy-Hephaestos was what we would call (out of earshot of the social 
workers) a “sometimes-walkie.” He’s one of us, but can get by (with a cane). 

“Did you get a message from Cynthi?” I asked. Of course he did. She 
probably vidmailed him first. 

“Don’t know for sure what’s up. She might have gone Stage Three.” 

“Already.” She had only been in Group for four months. 

“Hits us all different. Look at me and you. Kicking around for three years. 
But we’re the old-timers at Group. Lost how many Cascaders since?” 

Five. To Cascade. You'll find most of us call it Cascade. Instead of “Pre- 
senile Cascade Syndrome.” For most of us it’s easier—especially if you need 
to download a mouthful like that into a speech synthesizer. 

For some, like Hephaestos, there’s that political thing. Taking control of 
the language. It does seem important to the doctors and researchers to treat 
this like something different from Cascade proper. I mean there is a limit 
to life extension. It happens to everybody. The only difference is it happens 
to us six hundred years earlier than the rest of you. 

So Cynthi was there. So was Hephaestos. Cassie on her gurney with a 
half-dozen tubes and what have you hanging off IVs and T-bars, snaking 
under her clothes and inserting themselves into orifices; her power chair 
was in for another rebuild. Couple of others we don’t commingle with much. 
And the new facilitator: Bette-Anne. Not only a normate TAB, but, like 
Caitlin, still in the fertility window and double-digit age if she was a day. 

Group starts with the New and Goods. Ice Cream and Prunes, Cassie calls 
it. We go round robin and share something new in our lives. No in-depth 
analysis here. Just what’s up. I mentioned my upgraded medical conditions. 
Got polite murmurs of condolence from all and sundry. 

Hephaestos passed. He sat back on his scooter, arms folded across his 
chest, with his canes dangling off the handle bars. 

“Nothing new ever happens,” he said. “We just go round the same circle 
over and over again.” 

“I see you're your charming self again this morning, Troy,” offered Bette- 
Anne. Didn’t take long for workers to key into Hephaestos. 

“You're here to make us feel good about dying. So you and the other 
normates can feel good about not dying. And we can collect our med ra- 
tions. Let’s just get on with it. I pass already.” 

From the beginning, messing with the Group facilitators at the Center had 
been a game we played. Hephaestos had always taken it in earnest. A “po- 
litical gesture,” he called it once. For me it was entertainment. And I some- 
times felt guilty when we crossed the lines. 

Cynthi had been in for a hardware overhaul. Further surgery was sched- 
uled for day after tomorrow-—synthetic bone marrow and a medchip up- 
grade. “After surgery there’ll be more plastic and metal in me than me left,” 
she said. She giggled, but nervously. Her laugh jingled. I wish I could giggle. 
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All Pve managed in nearly two years has been that donkey bray. And they 
would fiddle with her coverage too. 

“Then we need to christen you too now,” interrupted Hephaestos. “You 
have joined the august ranks of the gods. We will no longer call you ‘Cynthi’ 
(for ‘Cynthia’) but ‘Synthi’ for ‘Synthetic.”” 

“I’m not sure that’s very fair. Cynthi might not—” began Bette-Anne. But 
I could tell by Cynthi’s eyes she was pleased. To be included, I mean. 

“We always change our names, and as often as we please,” Hephaestos 
came back. “Such is the way with gods.” 

I don’t know why we always let Hephaestos get away with all these grand 
gestures. But he had a feel for them. It was his idea we were all Olympian 
gods too. Don’t get me wrong—fun most the time. He gave a little color to 
the hospital green of our lives. Just sometimes he went over the top. 

Or maybe it’s just my envy. It’s hard to interrupt, even when you want 
to, when you have to download everything into this squawk box each time. 

“And with something as important as this,” Hephaestos continued. “We 
change our names to outwit Death.” You could hear the capital “D” in the 
timbre of his voice. “If Death cannot find us, we live yet another day.” 

Cassie leaned over from her gurney and whispered at me, “Tell that to 
the guy who fled to Samarcand.” 

“Pardon?” 

“Some flash story from before. You know, he sees Death in the market- 
place. Panics and runs to some other city.” She had stopped whispering and 
both Hephaestos and Bette-Anne were watching our little sidebar. “Death 
is waiting for him there and says to him, ‘I was surprised to see you in the 
marketplace in that other town, because I knew we had an appointment 
here.’ ” She looked up and stuck her tongue out at Hephaestos. 

He grimaced back. Cassie took great delight in bursting other peoples’ 
balloons. Hephaestos’ in particular. But I felt for Cynthi/Synthi. She was 
the one going under the scalpel for the new parts. 

“I think we need to get back to the point,” said Bette-Anne. “How does 
Cynthi feel about all this?” That’s social workers for you. They want us to 
speak our minds so long as they set the agenda. 

“Look, walkoid,” began good old Hephaestos. When he got on a roll he 
was the master. “Our gene sequences are happily doing a deconstruction 
on themselves. This is the post-postmodern generation and we crips and 
medfrags are the texts. We’re all dying here. How do you think we feel?” 

“Troys:” 

Pic tandies Smith of the gods. Deformed. Unfinished. Sent before my 
time into this breathing world with nothing but my artwork to accompany 
me. Got it, TAB? 

“We’re normal, you’re just some normate TAB who thinks she’s doing 
us some good. And you’re Temporarily Able Bodied because you don’t 
think this will really happen to you. We’re just getting where youre going, 
only a few centuries sooner.” And then, in a stage whisper, he added, “If 
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you're lucky.” 

After that, Bette-Anne pretty much lost what semblance of control she 
had over the group. Felt sorry for her really. We got into planning this 
christening party for the good ship Synthi. A bon voyage and a welcoming 
all in one. I mostly hung back. When brainstorming is at issue I usually lag 
behind. And Synthi seemed to enjoy the attention. 

Afterwards, Bette-Anne came over to talk at me. “Do most of you feel 
that way?” she asked. “Like Troy—Hephaestos, I mean?” 

While I was framing an answer, Cassie interjected: “He overstates the 
case. But the point remains. You don’t know if you'll be in one our chairs 
in a century. If not? Maybe you'll live to see, what? Eleven or twelve hun- 
dred before things start to fall apart. Too far away for you to imagine it. You 
don’t really believe you are going to die, do you?” 

Download. “It’s all a question of who gets to choose the labels,” I said. 
“You or us.” 

Cassie reached down and whispered in my ear. “You may not talk as long 
or loud as Troy. But you live with what you say before you say it.” 

I turned my neck toward her, but she didn’t move back and my cheek 
brushed her lips. All I could do was meet her eyes. Her hand rested on my 
shoulder. I cannot remember the last time somebody let me touch them or 
they touched me. Diaper changes don’t count. 

When I got home there was a vidmail from Synthi waiting for me. She’d 
been crying. 

“T got this textmail from the Lethe Euthanasia Spa. I don’t know what to 
do. I don’t think I’m ready to die yet.” 

I didn’t get it. Surely she’d gotten them before. Every change in your med 
status. It’s spam. You just trash it. Well, we do. She could laugh, speak; yet 
somehow she seemed like she needed protecting even more than those of 
us further down the path. Unless she had jumped queue and was Stage 
Three already. Or Four. 

Her line was in use. So was Hephaestos’. Probably talking to each other. 
I felt a spasm of regret. I could have broken in to make it a threesome. 
Should have. Maybe. But I didn’t want to intrude. And I left no message. 

The party was what it could be when half the guests were quads. Caitlin 
attended and we danced. Rather I took the clutch off my power chair and 
she took hold of the arm to swing me back and forth to the music. One dance 
only. Then I retired from the floor. Cassie was still on her gurney. The new 
power chair was giving her pressure sores. 

Hephaestos gave a long speech with lots of allusions to Greek mythol- 
ogy. He read from The Book. A real cloth-bound with paper pages thing. 
Bullfinch’s Mythology. All about Charon, the boatman who takes people 
across the river of death. And the dead had to pay a fare to cross into the 
Land of the Blessed. Strange text for a Going-Under-The-Knife party, I 
thought. I looked over to Synthi. She seemed okay with it. 

“Don’t do parties much, do you?” Cassie asked me. 
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“Not much point anymore.” 

“Come on. You can’t play it straight all the time. Lighten up. Besides some 
things don’t change. Parties are still good places to pick up new crunches.” 

I said nothing. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t? Still playing the serial monogamy game? Like 
measuring relationships in centuries never changed the rules.” 

Pause. Download. “I currently lack the functional equipment.” 

“What? An imagination? A networked terminal?” 

“T don’t have the disposable income for cybersex. It’s all tied up in medical 
technology, thank you very much.” 

“You don’t have to go to the pros, Hammond. How do you think they 
do it? Your medchip interfaces with your central nervous system. Find some- 
body you want cozy up with, and they spider into your medchip. A little 
feedback and you're going at it like bunnies on steroids. I'll show you how, 
if you’d like.” She slid her hand along her leg, lifting some of her hospital 
gown further up the thigh, and grinned. 

I remember looking away. I guess she was right. Under the cynicism I 
still thought like a twenty-first century normate. Love, significant other, till 
divorce do you part. I must have looked over toward Synthi. 

“Forget I said anything!” She yanked the gown back over her knees. 

Download. “What?” 

“I’m hot on you, you got it for Synthi, and she’s only got eyes for Troy. 
We're like a bunch of teens!” She gestured over to Synthi. She was in deep 
conversation with Hephaestos. She seemed to be crying and he was hold- 
ing her hand. “As if puberty wasn’t three hundred years ago for all of us. 

“Look, Homer. I don’t want to hurt you. I just don’t think she’s worth 
waiting for. And if you do, then why be lonely while you wait?” 

She looked back towards them and my eyes followed hers. Hephaestos 
knelt down to be closer to Synthi. Then patted her hand and eased himself 
back up onto his scooter. 

“IT don’t think they want company,” she said as I headed over. 

Hephaestos took something and placed it into the carrying pouch on 
Synthi’s power chair. “Spare change, antiques actually,” he said. “Pennies 
for your eyes. Where will the techies get coins? They'll be left behind when 
we meet in Elysia.” 

Synthi sniffed loudly and wiped her eyes with the heel of her palm. She 
suddenly looked like some schoolgirl stood up for her first date. She saw 
me sitting there and gathered herself together. But had nothing to say. 

The Center has a loading dock where the shuttle buses come to pick us 
up. Hephaestos once said it was like loading cattle cars for the slaughter- 
house. I remember we had to explain to a social worker what cattle were. 

Hephaestos and I watched Synthi loaded onto the shuttle bus. She smiled 
down on us as she was raised up into her waiting chariot. I turned to him 
and said: “I wanted to talk to her. She seems to be taking the surgery thing 
hard.” 
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“She’s not going.” 

That puzzled me. “That Lethe spam, she’s not spooked...” 

“Do you blame her?” He raised his voice and clenched his fists. Then 
relaxed them. “You don’t get it, do you? People go there to get killed. What, 
you think it’s a health farm?” 

“T know that. But what can you do?” 

No answer. Our buses came. They took him first. Cassie turned to me 
while they loaded him up. 

“Troy’s like gone. Like he’s seriously losing it.” 

“Gnugh-gah,” I replied. I couldn’t be bothered with a more articulate re- 
sponse. I just thought she was still angry with me. 


THE NEWS ON THE DATANETS THE NEXT DAY WAS THE LETHE BOMBING. 
Seven dead. Four injured. Five of the dead were technicians. They knew from 
blast patterns it had been hidden in a power wheelchair. And I knew in my 
gut somehow Hephaestos and Synthi had done it. All the datanets were 
speculating some normate snuck the bomb onto the chair. There hadn’t been 
an attack on a spa in centuries. No one had claimed responsibility. 

That’s the normates for you. It had to be one of them. Couldn’t be a bunch 
of medfrags or crips. Besides, the euthanasia spas were doing us a favor. 

I must have begun to wail out loud because Alice came to hold my shoul- 
ders as I sobbed. All I could think was Hephaestos had killed Synthi. I re- 
membered the coins and knew she had been in on it. And I should have 
known. 

I imagined Hephaestos sitting in his rooms chuckling with glee on that 
one. Terrorists. An organized resistance. Right. Put the fear of death into the 
normates. I need to not let stuff get to me: it translates into my body. My 
whole frame went into muscle spasms. Alice ran for the muscle relaxant. 

A call came through from Cassie. Alice minimized the newsfeed window 
for me. “Have you heard?” 

“It’s on now.” We waited. The newscast murmuring in the background. 

“I’m really sorry, Hammond. I did like her.” 

I tried the rest of that day to get Hephaestos on the line. Nothing. He 
didn’t retrieve his mail either. By the end of the day his queue was full. 

It wasn’t until Group two days later we learned Hephaestos was dead too. 
Seems he spidered past the protocols on his medchip and overdosed. We 
talked back and forth about the whys. Bette-Anne talked about the difficulty 
of grieving loss when you don’t learn to express your anger fully. We sat 
there and nodded politely. But we all knew. They found two 1953 pennies 
in his pocket. 

It’s been only two months. Lethe Spa has had a grand reopening. Better 
than ever, by the ads. Still no leads on the bombing. I still miss them some- 
times. Cassie and J are skipping Group today. It just hasn’t been the same. 
Instead we’re going for ice cream and then doing some shopping. She thinks 
I need to upgrade my networking hardware. I think she’s right. 


Mason's Ladder 


Thomas Claburn 


STORMS SCOURED HOPE COUNTY EVERY WINTER, BUT MASON 
Rausch had never seen the sky so dark. Standing on the roof of 
his house, callused hands perched above his tool belt, he watched 
the front advance. It swept across the Horton farm not five miles 
away, and it kept coming. To judge by the color of the clouds, 
coal would fall instead of rain. Perhaps it was a sign of what the 


twentieth century would bring. 


A bucket of pitch in hand, Mason clambered down the ladder he’d left 
leaning against the house. He was a knot of muscle in dirty overalls. He 
moved for no man and only grudgingly gave Nature her due. He had a gap- 
toothed smile for everyone he met, to keep from scaring strangers. 

As the wind picked up, lofting leaves, he bolted the shutters, secured the 
tool shed, and hurried over to seal the barn. The horses inside whinnied 
their unease as he slid the heavy door closed. 

Standing on the porch, he wiped his brow and looked back. The edge of 
his apple orchard had vanished behind black clouds. Fists clenched white, 
he turned and went inside, unable to watch the wind destroy his work. 

In the sitting room, just off the foyer, his ailing wife Emma was sleeping. 
Wrapped in a knit shawl, under dim kerosene light, she looked as if she were 
made of wax. He brushed her dark hair aside and felt her forehead. Her 
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fever had gotten worse. 

“Time to move to the basement,” he whispered, strong arms lifting her 
with ease. “Didn’t finish patching the hole.” 

“My mind’s all awhirl,” Emma said. Her voice barely rose above the level 
of the wind. 

In the basement, Mason laid Emma on the carpet then fetched a pillow 
for her head. Outside, something clattered against the house and Emma 
flinched. 

“It’s okay,” Mason assured her. “Forgot to store the ladder. I'll be right 
back.” 

“Don’t go,” Emma pleaded. “It'll be there tomorrow.” 

Mason knelt beside her. “I’m right here.” She looked so frail. There had 
been a time when she hauled hay bales, every bit his equal. She didn’t de- 
serve such suffering. He stroked her cheek, wishing he could do more. 

The house began to shake. 

Eyes focused somewhere beyond the basement wall, Mason said, “I hear 
the Imperial Valley in California has fair weather year round. Ever think 
of heading west?” 

“Our roots are here,” Emma replied in a sing-song whisper. “This is our 
home. This is William’s home.” 

“Ain’t but you, me, and the storms,” he said gently. William, their son, 
was probably drinking rum in Havana with his Navy buddies. His 
Valentine’s Day letter had arrived in the morning post a day early. 

“Should’ve patched the hole in the sky.” Emma’s voice trailed off. 

Mason smiled, though he worried Emma was becoming delirious. Doc- 
tor Howorth had said the problem lay in her head. Perhaps he was right. 


BY SUNRISE, THE STORM HAD MOVED ON AND MASON MOVED EMMA BACK 
up to the bedroom. After downing two boiled eggs and a bowl of oatmeal, 
he left tea and toast beside Emma and her fortress of blankets, then headed 
out to feed the animals. 

Emerging from his house, he looked out across his land. The ladder he’d 
left unsecured had been thrown by the wind into the orchard, where it stood 
upright like a penknife in a tree stump. That’s some kind of crazy luck, he 
thought, shaking his head. 

Having tended to the animals, Mason waded through broken apple trees 
to retrieve the ladder. The orchard’s orderly rows had become a tangle of 
splintered wood. Fallen apples bobbed in puddles like red-faced sailors gone 
overboard. 

The ladder stood erect between the trees, no worse for wear. Mason had 
assembled it from interlocking sections of hand-sanded wood from a 
blighted oak that once grew at the edge of the parish graveyard just east of 
the Horton farm. Wood that fed on the God-fearing dead would never warp, 
or so he believed. 

He grasped the ladder with both hands and tugged. It didn’t budge. He 
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tried again, until his face grew flushed and his veins bulged. The ladder 
remained firmly in place. He stepped back, arms folded. The damp soil held 
the ladder like a vise. 

He knelt and cleared some of the dirt from the ladder’s base. To his as- 
tonishment, the ladder had grown roots. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. He touched them, just to be sure. Plant cuttings took root, but dead 
wood? He sat back into the mud, confused. 

He rose slowly and gazed at the winter sky, his hands holding the ladder 
for support as if he were standing for the first time. It was like something 
out of a dream. 

After looking his ladder up and down, it seemed taller than before. Ma- 
son counted the rungs. Twenty, as there should be, he thought. Or had he 
missed one? 

There was one way to be certain. Right foot on the first rung, left foot on 
the second, he began to climb. A broad smile unfurled across his careworn 
face. For a moment, he was a boy again, climbing trees with abandon while 
his father railed at him below. Ten more rungs to go. 

When Mason reached the twenty-first rung, he stopped, wondering if he 
had lost count. No, he assured himself, it wasn’t his counting that was off. 
It was the ladder itself, for he was no nearer the top than he had been on 
the ground. 

He thought to run tell Emma, but what could she do, sick in bed? And if 
he ran to town, who’s to say the ladder would still be there when he re- 
turned? He decided to press onward, while he had the chance. 

Mason climbed and climbed, until his arms and legs ached. He ascended 
further, into the clouds. With the sun shrouded, he lost track of time, though 
he felt sure it was well past noon. Still, he pressed on. 

The air grew thin, and he shivered despite his exertions. Muscles trem- 
bling from the strain, he glanced down. The ladder dwindled into the dis- 
tance, through a hole in the clouds, down a speck of a field below. 

On any other day, he would have turned around then and there. But anger 
drove him on, anger at his helplessness. Wind had wrecked his harvest and 
illness had ravaged his wife. Strength had to mean something. He kept 
climbing. 

Soon, Mason began to feel strangely light. His limbs still hurt, but he felt 
as if he were floating. Any further, and he might well rise forever. 

Here was the point of no return. 

He couldn’t be sure it was so, but the curiosity and the rage that had sus- 
tained him had matured into doubt and fear. And he had reason to go back. 
He had a life with Emma, even if paradise lay just ahead. 

Mason went back the way he had come. 


NEWS ABOUT MASON’S LADDER SPREAD QUICKLY. CHILDREN CAME FIRST, 
running across the flattened fields to see. They told their tales in town and 
their elders came by foot, horse, and carriage. They wore their Sunday best, 
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and stood in awe. 

It was late in the afternoon, the 14th of February, 1898. 

Preacher Amos, a bookish man who smelled of tobacco and drink, at- 
tributed the miracle to Saint Valentine. “It’s the ladder of divine love,” he 
proclaimed and then asked Mason what he had seen. 

Mason described his ascent, and the residents of Hope County hung on 
every word. He warned them about the difficulty of the climb, not wanting 
those less able to overreach themselves. But his audience seemed interested 
only in the end of the journey. 

Young Virginia Horton, pious and fair and stubborn in equal measure, 
said she would leave at once, only to be forbade by her father, Raleigh. 

“But Papa,” she cried, “what’s left for us here?” 

“Work,” he snapped. He had the temper of a badger. 

Three smitten young men with tight fists gathered behind Virginia to take 
up her cause. William’s absence had given new hope to potential suitors, 
though Virginia supposedly wrote William every day. 

Preacher Amos stepped between father and daughter. “Now hold on 
there, Mr. Horton. Who are you to deny your daughter redemption?” 

Raleigh bared his teeth. “You talk to me like that, Amos, you take off that 
collar and we'll settle this proper.” 

Mason, who stood a head taller than either man, pushed them apart. 
“There'll be no blood shed on my land, gentlemen. Anyone who throws a 
punch will answer to me. I'll tell you how it’s gonna be. I won’t stop any- 
one from making the climb, but I’m asking those who do for a toll, to help 
me and my Emma and anyone else hurt by the storms. Y’all decide what’s 
fair, and leave your donation with Amos here before you go.” 

Amos cleared his throat and combed back his thinning hair. “I’m sorry, 
Mason, but I’m going.” He pulled a cigarette from his vest pocket and lit it 
in the shelter of his cupped hands. 

The crowd began to murmur. Virginia flashed a victory smile. 

“That’s a damn fool thing to say, Amos,” Raleigh barked. “You ain’t takin’ 
my daughter with you.” 

“I won’t refuse anyone who wants my guidance.” Turning to address 
everyone, Amos called out, “Those who would come with me, be here to- 
morrow morning at sunup.” 

From the nods of approval bobbing through the crowd, it looked to 
Mason as if half the county would be leaving tomorrow. “Amos, people in 
this community depend on you.” 

Amos nodded and sighed a cloud of smoke. “I know. But I’ve waited all 
my life for a sign, and if this ain’t one, I’ll be damned.” 

Raleigh stormed off, dragging his screeching daughter by the arm. Amos 
returned to his parish to make preparations for his departure, and most of 
the crowd dispersed to do likewise. 

Leaving the stragglers to marvel at the ladder, Mason headed back to the 
house to check on Emma. 
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She was half-asleep upstairs, still pale and feverish. The candle on the 
night table had all but melted away. 

He sat on the bed beside her and held her hand. For several minutes, 
neither spoke. 

Finally, Emma said, “You still here?” 

“Tm still here.” 

“I heard voices, people calling out.” 

“Most of the county’s come to see the ladder.” 

“Sounds exciting,” Emma murmured, turning in bed. 

“Can’t say I’ve ever seen the like,” Mason conceded. He stood and 
crossed to the window. There were still at least a dozen people gathered 
around the ladder. “If you sit up, you can see it.” 

“I saw it already.” Emma’s voice was slow and distant. “Storms have eyes, 
you know.” 

“T’ve heard it said.” 

“And leaves fall, from trees. You won’t leave, will you?” 

Mason returned to the bed. “I’m right here.” 

“Ts it winter still?” 

SYies.. 

“But fall is coming.” 

Emma fell asleep, though the sun had yet to set. Mason lay with her, look- 
ing out at his twisted apple trees. Before long, he drifted off too. 


MASON AWOKE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT, REALIZING HE’D FORGOTTEN 
to feed the animals. Emma was sitting upright in bed, bathed in moonlight. 

“What’s wrong, Em?” 

“Fireflies.” 

“In February?” Mason rubbed the sleep from his eyes. He could hear 
Stonewall barking and tugging at his chain. “They must be swarming if you 
can see them from here.” He sat up too, and looked out the window. Out 
in the moon-blue orchard was a drifting fire—the world’s biggest firefly. Or 
a torch. 

Mason leapt out of bed in his nightshirt, threw on his coat and boots, ran 
down the stairs, and into the night. Crossing the muddy lawn, he sprinted 
towards the ladder and arrived breathless. 

Raleigh emerged from the darkness, the underside of his stern face limned 
in firelight. Though he stood only as high as Mason’s chin, he weighed al- 
most as much. His dark hair lay flat on his head as if beaten into submission. 

“What’re you doin’ with that torch, Raleigh?” Mason called out as he 
moved in front of the ladder. 

“Tm doin’ what you shoulda done.” Raleigh stopped an arm’s length from 
Mason. “Move aside.” 

Mason laughed and shook his head. “You’re trespassin’, Raleigh. Go 
home.” His fist curled up into a jagged ball of knuckles. 

“I gotta right to look after my daughter,” Raleigh fumed. “She slipped 
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out her window and I'll bet you dollars to dimes she’s prayin’ with Amos 
as we speak.” 

“There’s worse places for a daughter to be at night.” 

“She’s there in her mind already. All she talks about is William. Just this 
morning she said she saw his face in the clouds. She ain’t got no sense.” 

“T hear you, Raleigh, but that don’t give you cause to come burn down 
this ladder.” 

“She ain’t going up with Amos tomorrow,” Raleigh said, his lip quiver- 
ing. “She’s all I have.” 

Mason sympathized, but he stood firm. “How do you know she ain’t al- 
ready gone?” 

Raleigh looked up, following the ladder to where it vanished in the clouds. 
“She may be lovesick, but she ain’t so stupid as to climb at night.” 

“T hope not.” 

Raleigh looked down at his feet, his shoulders slumping. Suddenly, his 
fist shot out, hammering Mason in the jaw. 

Mason staggered and fell into the mud. As Raleigh moved toward the 
ladder, Mason reached up and grabbed the other man’s leg like a ten-fin- 
gered bear trap. 

Cursing, Raleigh tried to kick his way free, but Mason pulled himself to 
his knees and stood, lifting Raleigh on his powerful shoulders. Shifting his 
weight, Mason slammed Raleigh to the ground. 

While Mason rubbed his aching jaw, Raleigh lay gasping for breath. The 
torch, which had landed nearby in the mud, did likewise, sputtering briefly 
before it fizzled out. 

Mason glared down at his fallen neighbor. “You'd best be crawlin’ home, 
Raleigh, ’fore I take after you with my boot.” 


THOUGH THUNDER THREATENED, THE FOLLOWING MORNING BROUGHT 
more people than before, two hundred at least. Word had gotten out. A 
reporter from the city took notes while Amos and his flock said their final 
goodbyes. Mason looked for Virginia in the crowd but didn’t see her. He 
knew Raleigh wouldn’t show his face. 

The climbers left life’s memorabilia behind for Mason to do with as he 
pleased. There were wagons of wax-sealed jars, mountains of clothes, and 
mournful dogs. Some left bundles of old Confederate notes, or prized da- 
guerreotypes of relatives long forgotten. Some left infirm aunts with tear- 
soaked handkerchiefs; others, with smiles of liberation, left loans. 

Eager to make the most of the daylight, Amos and twenty-one others, fit 
and strong and singing hallelujah, roped themselves together and started 
up the ladder. There were whispers that the ladder couldn’t stand so much 
weight. But it did. 

When the climbers moved up into the clouds, Mason sighed and looked 
about, hands in his pockets. Many of those remaining appeared downcast 
and confused, as if having seen a stage play that ended after the first act. 
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The excitement was gone, so they left too, through the trampled orchard 
and back to the dirt road that bordered the Horton farm. A fair number 
spent the day staring at the ladder, and speaking confidently about making 
the climb as soon as their affairs were put in order. Mason put them to work 
hauling the abandoned bric-a-brac up to his barn. 

By early evening, storm clouds gathered and the crowd dispersed. The 
reporter, who introduced himself as Lyle Wainbridge, was among the last 
to leave. 

“Beautiful farm you got here, Mr. Rausch,” he said, adjusting his cap and 
gazing out across the landscape. “Ever think of selling the land?” 

Swaths of fog draped the orchard, the tracks of ghosts, some said. “At 
times, Mr. Wainbridge,” Mason answered, more to encourage the young 
man to continue than because he was making plans. 

“My friends call me Lyle.” He extended his hand. 

“Mason.” 

“Well, if you should ever want to make a whole lot of money, I know 
some folks who'd be very interested in buying you out.” 

“On account of the ladder?” 

“Yes sir. My brother works for Mr. George Tilyou, a real gentleman. You 
ever heard of Coney Island?” 

“That'd be in the city of New York.” 

“That’s right, sir.” Lyle looked around, as if afraid of being overhead. 

“What’s a gentleman want with my farm?” 

“Well, I’m not saying for certain that he does. See, Mr. Tilyou develops 
public attractions, like Steeplechase Park. I reckon he’d be willing to make 
you a generous offer for your unusual ladder and the land it’s on.” 

Mason watched the sun slip below the horizon. He wondered if his son 
was watching the same sunset from the deck of his ship. More likely he was 
down below, in the magazine. Farming was hard without William’s help. 
His mind kept returning to the illustration he had seen of the Imperial 
Valley, a better place, it seemed. 

“T’ve thought about heading west,” Mason confided. “But I feel like P’'d 
be leaving part of me behind.” 

Lyle nodded. “A lot of folks were making plans to follow that preacher 
into the sky. If you wait too long to sell your land, might be no one left to 
buy it.” 

“What’s your interest in this anyway? You don’t sound like much of a 
reporter.” 

“Just trying to make a living. Same as you.” 

“No, I’m trying to make a life,” Mason said. “There’s a difference.” 

Lyle pursed his lips but said nothing. For a while, neither man spoke. 

Thunder sounded, closer than before. Mason looked up to find the sky 
had turned the color of smoke. 

“Time to get inside. You'd best stay till the weather clears.” 

The two men headed for the house in the slow rain. 
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A drop of water rolled down Mason’s face‘and into his mouth. It had the 
taste of the sea. Confused, he turned to Lyle, who was looking back toward 
the orchard. 

Mason looked too and saw a woman in her nightdress starting up the 
ladder. “Emma.” 

He ran back through the trees, kicking fallen apples. Lyle followed close 
behind. 

Lightning rose from the ground, forking into a sky-wide tree of gold. 
Thunder shook the footprint puddles. 

Mason pulled Emma from the ladder and she fell into his arms. Her eyes 
were wide, her body shaking. Though the air was almost freezing, her skin 
felt as if it were on fire. 

“T just want to see the face of the sun,” she cried, reaching up with trem- 
bling hands. 

“What are you doing, Emma?” Mason said softly. “What’s wrong?” 
Emma writhed in his arms, trying to break free. Despite his size, he could 
barely restrain her. 

Lyle watched from a safe distance. 

“You'll catch your death out here,” Mason said. 

“No!” Emma raked Mason’s face with her nails. “The ladder!” 

Mason seized her hand. “Calm down, Emma! You’re not well. I’m takin’ 
you inside.” 

Emma’s eyes rolled back in her head until only the whites were visible. 
“Remember the Maine?” she cried plaintively. 

“Of course. That’s William’s ship.” The taste of salt was again on Mason’s 
tongue. It was not the rain this time, but blood drawn by Emma’s nails. 
“What about the Maine, Emma?” 

“Tn his face, forgetfulness.” 

Mason looked up. The clouds crowning the ladder resembled the cap of 
a mushroom, but cracked and marbled with veins of fire rather than brown 
gills. Where once was lightning spread threads of orange fire. 

“God in heaven.” Mason sank slowly to his knees. 

Lyle froze, his head hanging back like a rag doll. 

Her eyes filled with tears, Emma pulled free from her awe-struck husband 
and pointed at the ladder. Her voice breaking, she said, “You have to find 
the sun.” 

Mason stood slowly. “You really want me to go up there?” 

Emma pulled his fingers to her lips. “For our love.” 

Mason grasped Lyle by the arm. “Look after Emma for me.” 

Reluctantly, Lyle nodded. “You'll die up there.” 

“Tll watch my step.” 

Mason’s hands were trembling when he reached for the ladder. He hoped 
Emma would blame it on the cold. 

Emma waved, her gaze distant. “Come home soon, St. Valentine.” 

Legs still sore from the day before, Mason began his ascent. His fingers 
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soon turned blue. Though every rung made him question his actions, 
Emma’s strange reassurance kept him going. He imagined her love about 
him like armor, shining in place of the sweat covering his face. 

The air reeked of sulfur and seawater. It seemed somehow indecent that 
clouds should convey such smells. Though breathing came less easily, 
Mason pressed onward. He would not turn back this time. 

When he reached the point of no return, he paused. If he were to let go 
of the ladder, he felt that he would float away, up through the mist to the 
hint of light above. A few more rungs and the fiery glow spread out over- 
head like the sun seen from beneath the sea. 

Then gravity changed directions and he was supporting himself on the 
ladder upside-down in a handstand. He flipped over and fell, landing with 
a splash. 

He found himself knee-deep in water, in a metal room filled with fire, 
machines, and shouting men. Disoriented, he could not understand why 
there were doors in the floor and ceiling. A gash in the wall hemorrhaged 
water. In the torrent, something brushed up against him, a dead man ina 
shredded Navy uniform. The sailor’s arm bore a tattoo of an anchor and 
the words, “USS Maine.” 

Mason struggled to his feet and called out through the sinking ship to his 
son, “William?” 

Only screams rose above the roar of water and fire. 

“William ?” 

Fighting through the flooded gunpowder magazine, Mason looked for one 
familiar face, one not unlike his own. There were dozens of dying men, some 
still, eyes wide, some burnt, some broken, but none he knew. 

Then, behind a bulkhead, he looked down at his reflection in the rising 
water and saw his son. With aching arms, Mason lifted the gasping boy from 
the water. William glistened, as he had the day he was born. 

Mason dragged his son back to the ladder, the water now up to his waist. 
The great battleship groaned as it drank deep from the sea. 

“You look just like my father,” William said, voice unsure, blinking to 
clear the blood from his eyes. 

Panting and exhausted, Mason only smiled as he sloshed through debris 
to reach the ladder, laid now almost horizontal by the listing ship. “Hold 
on tight,” he said, wrapping William’s arms over his shoulders. 

With William on his back, Mason crawled up the ladder towards a breach 
in the ship’s floor. Sunlight and water slammed down from above, the very 
essence of life now turned against him. 

Poised at the edge of the hole, Mason lowered his head as a shield against 
the water and tried to catch his breath. “Were there any others?” he shouted 
over the roar. 

“Sir?” 

“Amos. Is he on board?” 

“Preacher Amos? From back home?” 
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“Yes.” 

“One of the officers reported stowaways. Near the coal bunker, just be- 
fore the explosion. That’s all I remember.” 

Mason shuddered, and resumed climbing. He wondered if the fire had 
started with Amos and the careless toss of a match. Nothing could be done. 
Likely, they were dead. 

Taking a deep breath, he pulled himself up through the breach. After a 
few more rungs, following the ladder by feel, the pressure in his ears sub- 
sided and he opened his eyes. 

The air about him was somewhere between sea foam and cloud. Very 
faintly, he could hear the Maine creaking in torment as fire and sea had their 
way with her. 

Feeling light again, Mason knew he had returned to where up became 
down. Carefully, with William’s help, he rotated head to toe and then be- 
gan his descent. Though it was a long way down, and William was heavy, 
the return trip seemed easier. 

Soon, he saw his orchard down below. Neither Lyle nor Emma were 
visible. He guessed they had sought shelter, and he was eager to join them. 
The storm had grown in strength. Hail bit his skin with such force that it 
seemed teeth were falling from above. Finally, his feet touched down, sink- 
ing into the embrace of the mud. 

They arrived at the house, each supporting the other, grim white smiles 
gleaming on their dirty faces as Lyle opened the door. The young reporter 
smiled too. 

Mason clasped Lyle’s shoulder. “Is Emma okay?” 

“She’s got a bad fever. She was asking for William.” Looking at the in- 
jured sailor, Lyle added, “I take it that’s you.” 

Lyle led the way to the sitting room, where Emma lay delirious and shiv- 
ering in her shawl. Outside, the shutters slammed against the house. 

William knelt beside his mother and took her hand in his. “I was think- 
ing about you this morning,” he said, leaning close. 

After moving Emma to the basement again, on account of the storm, 
Mason kept watch while the others slept. Despite being utterly exhausted, 
he couldn’t get Amos and his followers from his mind. He wondered how 
they saw their fate, as punishment or reward? He wept for them before sleep 
finally came. 


MASON WOKE TO A KNOCK ON THE FRONT DOOR. HE SAT UP AND SAW 
that the basement was empty. The others were gone, as was the storm. And 
he was wrapped in Emma’s shawl. 

“Mason,” Emma called out from above. “Miss Horton’s here to see you.” 

Trying to tame his tangled hair, he climbed the stairs from the basement. 
The smell of frying eggs filled the air. 

William and Lyle were sitting at the kitchen table, mouths full. Emma 
stood by the stove, in her apron, in a pool of sunlight that had gathered 
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beneath a broken window. 

“We decided to let you get some sleep,” Emma said. 

Mason grinned and shook his head in disbelief. He looked Emma up and 
down. Finally, he said, “You look well.” 

“I feel pretty good.” Emma cast a glance at William, then waved Mason 
towards the door. “Don’t keep Miss Horton waiting. And don’t tell her 
William is here. He wants to surprise her.” 

Virginia Horton was waiting on the porch, hair pinned back, her chin 
held high. She wore a long white dress. Behind her, the sky was clear and 
blue. Apples and leaves freckled the damp ground. The ladder was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“Good morning, Miss Horton,” Mason said, distracted by the ladder’s 
disappearance. “What can I do for you?” 

“I wanted to come and apologize for my father’s behavior,” she explained. 
“I heard about what he did and I just wanted to you know he’s not a bad 
man. Just gets worked up over things.” 

Mason shrugged. “It’s water under the bridge. I guess he’s happy the 
ladder is gone.” 

She looked back towards her father’s farm. “I suppose. He doesn’t know 
I’m here, you understand.” 

Mason chuckled. “I must confess I’m surprised to see you too. I thought 
you'd gone up the ladder last night.” 

“T thought about it. I miss William something awful. But I went to see 
Amos the night before last, to get his blessing. All he talked about was how 
glad he was to be leaving the sinners behind, and how full of wrath my fa- 
ther was. I told him he could burn in hell for all I cared, and that I wasn’t 
going anywhere.” 

“Sounds like you’re your father’s daughter.” 

Virginia blushed. 

Eyes tracing the horizon, Mason observed, “There’s worse places to be, 
that’s for sure.” 

“I’m pleased to see Emma on the mend.” 

“Doctor Howorth said it was just a passing thing.” Casting a glance back 
to the kitchen, Mason saw William beckoning, his bruised face beaming. 
“If you want to step inside, Miss Horton, there’s a Valentine for you.” & 
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Idle Hands 


Catherine MacLeod 


WHAT YOU’RE DOING WHEN YOU SEE HALF-MOON IS PROBABLY 
a mistake. A watched pot never boils. Idle hands are the devil’s 


workshop. 


Dave didn’t believe old wives’ tales. He thought the crones should’ve 
found something better to do with their time, but who was he to talk? 
Saturday night, and he was so bored he was looking up dirty words in the 
dictionary. Making crank calls. Dialing seven-letter words to see what came 
up. 

Dazzles was an insurance office, waxwork a dormitory. Repulse didn’t 
answer. 

1-600-Lucifer. 

“Hello?” 

“Sorry, wrong number.” 

“On the contrary, Dave. It’s a hotline for people with too much time on 
their hands. It saves me the trouble of looking for them.” 

Dave shook his head in the glow of half-moon. His last thought was that 
maybe this time the old wives had finally got it right. * 
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Balkan Star 


D. Peter MacLeod 


ANOTHER DAY ON THE INTERNATIONAL SPACE STATION. 


I’m floating in the Armstrong Science Module. Outside, it’s a smooth 
cylinder; inside, it’s a shoebox, lined with instrumentation. There are square 
doorways at either end, and three oval windows, spaced round the center. 

Right now, I’m looking out a window. Down below, I see the north At- 
lantic—-dark blue, wreathed in bright white clouds. Off to the right, 
Ticonderoga—the prototype X-91 spaceplane that brought me up from Earth— 
docks with a Soyuz, simulating an orbital rescue. 

Marita Santos, USAF, our station commander, wafts through the near- 
est hatch. 

“How much longer, Adam?” 

I turn away from the window, back to the workbench. The “bench”—a 
white, composite-carbon tray, folded out of the wall—is covered with tools, 
circuit blocks, and my palmtop, held in place by clips and elastic restraints. 

“An hour. Maybe two.” 

“Very well.” 

She glides away; I return to work. 

My name is Adam Levesque Fraser. I’m Canadian, an astronomer, and 
occasional astronaut. Not a real astronaut, mind you. Just a humble pay- 
load specialist from the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, attached to Project 
Earthsafe. 

Earthsafe—a NASA focus group picked the name—hunts and tracks Near 
Earth Objects—asteroids and comets that might collide with Earth one day. 
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The Earthsafe Space Telescope, launched last year, is the jewel in our crown. 

Two weeks ago, an errant fleck of cosmic grit zapped the EST guidance 
package. Marita and her crew pulled it off the telescope; I flew up to make 
repairs. So here I am, working away. 

Time passes. I forget Marita and the view of Earth, and lose myself in 
the problem at hand. 

My palmtop chirps, heralding email. I click RECEIVE; words paint across 
the screen. 


from: elenarakovic@utic.net.ba 
to: adamfraser@jpl.nasa.gov 
subject: NEO 


I smile. I’ve never met Elena Rakovic, but I like her. 

An astronomer from the University of Sarajevo, she runs the Balkan Star 
(formerly Red Star) Observatory. For the past three months, she’s been 
passing on cryptic hints about a new NEO. Earthsafe’s been after her for 
weeks, demanding specifics. But Rakovic, who never missed a class dur- 
ing the siege of Sarajevo, doesn’t intimidate easily. 

I glance out the window. We’re over the Mediterranean. The Balkans 
are a pretty splash of green, squeezed between azure Adriatic and Black 
Seas. If I had a telescope, I could see right down to Balkan star. 

Enough procrastinating. Time to read the message. 


>>NE03321 probable Torino 8 southern hemisphere 78 years. 


I stop smiling. 

Rakovic’s never been this explicit before; her NEO started at Torino 0. 
(The Torino scale—named for a conference in that city—rates the chance of 
an NEO striking the Earth and causing damage. Zero’s a clean miss; ten’s 
global annihilation.) 

For a brief, panicked moment, I contemplate world-wide devastation. I 
see the faces of every one of a billion victims, flashing before my eyes. Then 
I calm down. Eighteen years is a long time, and I haven’t seen her data yet. 


>>Thanks Elena hope you're wrong how about details? 
She responds immediately. 
>>Tomorrow. When I’m sure. Promise. 


I run a final test, then float the guidance unit—a scarlet, thirty-centimeter 
cube—through the doorway, into the airlock module. Marita’s already there, 
with Gregor Ivanov, halfway into their pressure suits. 

“Here it is,” I say. 

“Outstanding!” says Marita. 

“Sorry you can’t come with us?” asks Ivanov, in Russian. 

Actually, I am. But they have their jobs, I have mine. 

“I’m the brains,” I reply. “You're the hands.” 
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They resume suiting up; I pull myself down through to the Habitat Mod- 
ule, which holds our dining table, shower, and a row of sleeping cubicles. 

“Salut, Adam!” says Etiénne Wong, our French chef. He’s a commercial 
astronaut, employed by a Franco-American consortium to field-test cuisine 
for a future orbital hotel. 

I try an omelette parisienne, and fill out a questionnaire. By the time ’m 
through, Marita and Gregor have replaced the guidance unit. I spend the 
evening running tests and photographing NEOs. 

When I wake up the next morning, the EST’s still working. Good. I can 
fly down on Ticonderoga, after lunch. 

I check my palmtop; Rakovic hasn’t called back. Marita puts me to work 
changing air filters and lithium hydroxide canisters in the Eurolab and Japa- 
nese Experiment Module. 

I finish; Rakovic doesn’t call. I lose patience, and send my own signal. 


>>Details, Elena? You promised. 

Twenty minutes elapse. I move on to the Habitation Module. 
>>Hey, Elena. How about an answer? 

Twenty more. Marita joins me in Armstrong. 
>> Come on, Elena. This is getting beyond a joke. 


“Problem?” says Marita. 

“T don’t know.” I pull out my satphone and call Balkan Star. The 
phonescreen blinks. CALL NOT RECEIVED 

Marita raises an eyebrow, interrogatively. - 

“Phone’s out,” I reply. I break the connection, and call JPL. 

They can’t reach her either. 

I call Elena’s internet server. 

She has 68 unread messages. 

I call the University of Sarajevo. 

She'll be in on Thursday for her lectures. Would I like to leave a mes- 
sage? 

Hmmmm. 

Up to this point, I’ve been moderately irritated. Now, I’m just a tiny bit 
worried. 

“Look,” says Marita, “if this is so important, why not go yourself?” 

“Go?” I say. “Go where?” 

“To Bosnia, Adam. To Balkan Star. If there really isan asteroid heading 
for Earth, we need to know about it now.” 


AN HOUR LATER, I BOARD TICONDEROGA; A DAY LATER, ?M NORTH- 
east of Sarajevo, rolling down a two-lane highway in a white Range Rover, 
courtesy of Sarajevo U. 

I’m wearing a tweed jacket and double-knit tie. 
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My palmtop’s set to GPS. The car’s a tiny red spark, crawling down a 
black line. Other lines, in green, red, and blue, map the surrounding ter- 
rain. 

The landscape’s incredible. A broad, winding valley, flanked by rounded 
mountains, all covered in lush green plants. Until the 1990s, this was some 
of the best farmland in Europe. Now, it’s a wilderness. 

Former farmhouses are charred wrecks or heaps of rubble; fields are 
overgrown with brush and saplings. On the working farms, I see horses 
pulling wagons, children gathering firewood, and women cooking over open 
fires. 

I asked Rakovic about that once—why bother with astronomy, when 
youre still working on clean water and electricity? 

“Because,” she replied, “this is the twenty-first century, not the twelfth. 
Basic services are more important now. But if we’re going to give our chil- 
dren a future, we need the sciences too.” 

Rakovic (who’s a Serb, incidentally) doesn’t have children. In 1992, she 
came back from a lecture and found her home destroyed and her Muslim 
husband and two daughters killed by a shell. 

My satphone chimes. I switch on the speaker, and drop it on the seat. 
“Adam Fraser.” 

“Hey, Adam!” says Marita. “Look up and wave!” 

I pull over and look up. A Venus-bright dot scuds across the sky. 

“Okay,” I say. “I see you. I’m waving.” 

We chat for a while—Marita’s installing a new solar panel—then switch off. 

I see a heap of bricks and twisted metal that used to be a gas station. A 
sign, crisscrossed by lines of bullet-holes, touts a ski lodge. As I pass, a spin- 
dly meter-tall hourglass with a propeller on top swoops across the road—a 
NATO reconnaissance drone. 

Another klick, and the highway crosses a river. There’s a bridge here, and 
a sort of fort—-barbed wire, sandbag redoubts, and tents. And four boxy, 
eight-wheeled, armored personnel carriers, with light cannon and machine 
guns in rooftop turrets, and two grounded drones. 

I slow to a stop; a Canadian sergeant steps up to the window. Another 
soldier—a woman-stands off to one side, holding an assault rifle. 

“Good morning, sir,” he says. His voice is quietly authoritative, with a 
light Jamaican accent. “Could I see some identification, please?” 

I hand him my Canadian passport. 

“Canadian, eh? What brings you to sunny Bosnia?” 

I explain. 

His eyebrows rise; his glance sweeps the verdant desolation. He doesn’t 
say anything, but I know what he’s thinking. Ave you out of your mind? Then 
he holds out his hand. 

“Paul Mercer, Royal Canadian Dragoons. Welcome to Bosnia, Doctor 
Fraser.” 


“Thanks, Sergeant.” 
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We shake through the window. 

“Just be careful,” he says. “Balkan Star’s in a rough neighborhood. If 
someone pulls a gun and asks for a tax to Greater Serbia or Free Croatia, 
pay it. If they ask for your car—” 

“—T’'ll give them the keys. Besides, it’s not my car.” 

Mercer laughs. “That’s the idea. The observatory turnoff’s twenty klicks 
ahead. You can’t miss it.” He hands me a card with a satphone number on 
the back. “Give me a call when you get there. Just so I’ll know.” 

I’m rather touched by this concern, and glad to meet a fellow-Canadian. 
“Sure. Thanks.” 

Mercer waves me over the bridge. Twenty klicks later, I turn onto a gravel 
side road. 


TM DRIVING THROUGH FOREST NOW-REAL FOREST, NOT SECOND-GROWTH 
scrub—squeezed between the mountains. Up ahead, I see a burnt-out van, 
sprawled halfway across the road. 

Accident? 

I slow to a stop; a man wearing mirrored sunglasses and dirty brown fa- 
tigues steps out of the forest. He’s got an AK-47 in his left hand, two pistols 
in his belt, four knives, crossed bandoleers, and a little machine pistol slung 
from his shoulder. 

Not an accident. 

He raises his right hand. Stop. 

I comply. Nervously. 

A dozen shabby Rambos shuffle onto the road and surround the car. They 
all carry three or four guns, along with bandoleers, grenades, and knives. 

Mirrors shoves his rifle into my upper chest. 

“Dokument!” 

Heart racing, hands shaking, I hold out my passport. 

He grabs it out of my hand and stares at the picture. “American spy,” he 
says, in English. 

Just for a moment, indignation overrides fear. For Canadians abroad, this 
is like being mistaken for your taller, richer, more flamboyant cousin. 

“Canadian!” 

He’s not disposed to argue. In fact, he seems just a bit puzzled, as if he’d 
expected someone else. 

“Canadian American spy.” 

He takes a step back. A teenage weasel yanks the door open; a bearlike 
hulk drags me out of the driver’s seat and into the back. Weasel slides in 
beside me on the left. They both jab pistols in my ribs. Weasel jerks a black 
hood over my head. 

The car lurches into motion. After a while, we swerve onto a dirt road. 

I’m terrified, scared out of my wits. I’m breathing hard, my heart’s pound- 
ing out of my chest, my arms and legs are shaking uncontrollably. 

The car jolts to a stop. They pull me out the door and rip off the hood. 
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I’m in a town, or what’s left of it. A cobblestone street; two rows of shat- 
tered buildings. But there must be people living in some of them, because 
I’m in a crowd. 

Perhaps a hundred people. Men with guns. Older women, in black dresses 
and scarves. Young women, in tight miniskirts and jeans. A few children. 
They stare at me, coldly hostile. 

The crowd parts. The local warlord appears, clad in a black leather 
trenchcoat and loud flowered tie, talking into a satphone. 

For the first time in my life, ’m paralyzed with terror. My thoughts spin 
round in circles. I can’t focus. The lights are on but nobody’s home. 

“American spy,” says Mirrors to Warlord. 

A spark in the sky catches my eye and jolts my mind. 

“The space station!” I say, pointing up. “I’m an astronaut, from the space 
station.” 

In the back of the crowd, someone laughs. 

I pull out my JPL badge. 

Warlord turns away. 

“Wait!” I shout. 

He stops; I hold out my satphone. “Call NASA. They'll tell you who I 
am.” 

He takes the satphone, hands it to a bodyguard, and turns on his heel. 
I’ve never seen any gesture quite so final, quite so frightening. 

Hulk and Weasel take my jacket, watch, wallet, and palmtop. Mirrors 
drops the palmtop and my credit cards on the hood of the car, and shouts. 

A young woman-a girl, really, with gold triangles in her nose and dazzle- 
pink hair—steps out of the crowd. Her left eye’s missing, replaced by a 
silvereye—a 240-pin socket, linking neurons and microchips via the optic 
nerve. 

A silvereye? Here? 

I gape, and look again. 

Ignoring me entirely, Hacker lays a thin black case on the hood, ports 
cables to the palmtop and silvereye, and deploys an antenna. She slides my 
Pasadena Firstbank netcard into a slot. Then she speaks. 

“Pin?” 

Pin? What’s she talking about? Was she talking to me? 

“Um...” I say. 

Mirrors grabs me by the throat, squeezing hard. I can’t breathe. I’m gasp- 
ing for breath. He shoves a pistol under my chin. 

“PIN?” says Hacker. 

Mirrors slackens his grip, but keeps the pistol in place. 

“Ah... One-one-zero-six-five,” I say. 

Hacker ejects the smartcard, and inserts a NASA credit card. 

“PIN?” 

Card by card, Hacker drains accounts, expends credit, incurs overdrafts 
and loans, trades currency, and buys on margin. By the time she’s through, 
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she’s breathing hard, as if she’s just run a race. She raises her hand; some- 
one whacks the back of my head. 


I WAKE UP IN A FIELD—AN OPEN PATCH OF FERAL FARMLAND, WITH A 
ruined farmhouse in one corner. 

I flop over on my back. Then I lie there, watching the sky. 

My head throbs, painfully. I’m lost. I don’t know where I am or what to 
do next. 

A metallic, mechanical click seems to echo round the clearing. I recog- 
nize the sound. Right behind me, someone’s just cocked a handgun. 

I hear footsteps crunching over dead leaves and dried-up stalks of wheat. 

Then there’s a girl-twelve, maybe, or a little younger—pointing an old 
black revolver at my nose. A boy, who looks about eight, holds a bolt ac- 
tion rifle. Eyes vacant, terribly pale, barefoot, they wear ragged trousers and 
logo jackets, advertising running shoe and soft drink brands. 

Very slowly, very carefully, I sit up and raise my hands. 

The children watch impassively. 

“Friend,” I say, in Russian, hoping they understand. “Balkan Star. Can 
you tell me the way to Balkan Star Observatory?” 

What a stupid question. 

Here are two children, trying to survive in a wasteland, and I’m asking 
directions to the nearest observatory. 

They trade glances, communing silently. The girl points past the farm- 
house. 

They leave; I follow. 

For the next hour, we weave among the trees. We’re in a desert, but 
there’s life here, if you know where to look. Half-seen humans, cattle, chick- 
ens, and pigs; tiny, hidden patches of wild wheat and vegetables. 

Twice, we hear cars on a road, and lie down until they go away. We slip 
between a cluster of grassy mounds on the shore of a clear blue lake—a 
former village. Or maybe a resort. 

Then we’re at the foot of a rocky slope, thirty meters high, on the side of 
a mountain. The girl points up; I follow her arm, and see a guardrail. When 
I turn to thank them, they’ve vanished among the trees. 

I scramble up the slope, over the guard rail, and collapse on a plain gravel 
track. 

Then I struggle to my feet, and start walking up the road, into a stiff breeze. 
It’s not much of a breeze, really, but almost more than I can handle in my 
present condition. 

There’s not much to see—the roadway clings to the mountainside, over a 
narrow, forested valley, facing another green mountain. 

Up, up, up. I’m tired, bruised, shaken. But with every step, I feel safer 
and safer. The barbarians are down there; I’m up here. And when I get to 
the top, I'll know if there really is an asteroid, heading for Earth. 

Ilook up, and see the space station again, speeding eastward. A good omen. 
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I keep walking. The broadleaf forest fades away, replaced by evergreens 
and patches of scrub. 

Walking, walking, walking. The longer I walk, the better I feel. The road 
curves; I see a limestone peak and ivory dome. And a sign, in Cyrillic and 
Latin letters: 


BALKAN STAR OBSERVATORY 
UNIVERSITY OF SARAJEVO 
www.utic.net.ba/opservatorija.htm 


I’ve made it! In spite of everything, I’ve reached Balkan Star. 

Beyond the sign lies an alpine meadow occupied by four white shipping 
containers mounted on blocks—the observatory offices, classroom, and resi- 
dence. There’s a satellite dish, and three cars in a parking lot. 

The place looks deserted. But then it’s mid-afternoon, and astronomers 
are scientific vampires. 

A gravel path takes me to the door of the nearest building. I walk up and 
knock. 

No answer. 

I knock again, then open the door and step into Rakovic’s office—a jumble 
of desks, covered in printouts, a desktop, and a chalkboard at the far end. 
The walls are lined with star charts, astronomical photos, and Earthsafe 
posters. 

No one’s here. Maybe they’ve all gone off for a late lunch. 

I turn to leave, then notice a drawing on the chalkboard. 

More than a drawing. The board’s covered in notes, equations, and sketch 
maps of Earth. 

Three steps and I’m there, walking down the board. 

In twenty seconds, I know what I need to know, and wish I didn’t. 

Rakovic’s right. The asteroid’s on the way. And we have eighteen years 
to get ready. 

Appalled, I stagger back into Rakovic’s chair. Once again, I see every 
single one of a billion doomed faces. But this time, they’re all children. 

I can’t tell what she saw when she made her last observation. But 
Rakovic’s upgraded the NEO to Torino 10. She’s worked out its size—twenty 
klicks across—and predicted a landing in the Bay of Bengal. 

The impact will generate a tsunami that rolls right over India and south- 
east Asia, killing a billion people. And maybe a dust cloud that smothers 
the ecosystem and kills everyone else, slowly. 

Without thinking, I grab a phone and punch up JPL. 

The keys click; nothing happens. 

I hold the handset to my ear. Silence. 

I experience a moment of terrible, desperate frustration. This is the most 
important information in the world, and I can’t tell anyone. 

A instant later, I’m feeling even worse. 

Rakovic’s chalkboard notes omit any mention of the asteroid’s astronomi- 
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cal coordinates. I know it’s coming, but I don’t know where it is. 

I take a deep breath, let it out, and take another. 

There’s nothing to worry about—if Rakovic’s gone off, I can find the co- 
ordinates in her computer. 

Behind me, the door opens. I sigh with relief. “Elena!” I say, swiveling in 
the chair. “Where’ve you—” 

Standing there, framed in the doorway, I see Hulk and Weasel. 

I freeze, paralyzed with fear. Not for myself, though. Not this time. ’m 
afraid for Rakovic, and the world. 

Weasel jerks up the barrel of his AK-47. Stand up. 

I rise, shakily, holding up my hands. 

“L-listen,” I say, in my fractured Russian. “There’s an asteroid coming.” 
I point to the chalkboard. “If you'll just let me show you...” 

Weasel laughs. 

I hear three shots, from just outside the office. 

I flinch, three times. 

Hulk waves his gun towards the door. Out! 

I try to move, but I can’t. 

Weasel aims at Rakovic’s computer, and fires. 

Bits of metal and plastic fly across the room; sparks flicker and die amidst 
the wreckage. 

The coordinates! They’re gone. 

Weasel laughs again, and shoves me across the room and out the door. 

About thirty paramilitaries are milling about, laughing and chattering. 
There’s a woman at my feet, wrapped in a fetal curl. I’ve seen her before, 
in a dozen videoconferences. Elena Rakovic. 

She’s been shot in the right leg, upper back, and left shoulder, and clum- 
sily bandaged. There are bruises all over her face. 

A few meters to the left, three men lie on the ground, shot in the back of 
the head. Two observatory staffers and Mohammed Begovic, Bosnia’s last 
professor of mathematics. Rakovic must have brought him here yesterday, 
to confirm her calculations. 

Mirrors is standing behind them, holstering a pistol. He sees me; his 
eyebrows rise. 

“So!” he says. “Canadian American Spy.” 

Two young women-cringing, ashen—stand backed against the building, 
with guards on either side. One’s Fatima Civac, a journalist who interviewed 
me last year. The other looks like an undergraduate. 

Weasel lets go; I kneel over Rakovic. Her eyes are closed, but she’s still 
breathing. 

“Elena,” I say. 

Her eyes open. 

“Adam!” she says. “What are you doing here?” 

Her tone is utterly banal, as if we’d met unexpectedly, at a party. 

“Er...looking for you. What—what’s happened?” 
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“They came yesterday. We hid on the mountain, but—” 

Mirrors walks over and screams at Rakovic. 

Then his satphone beeps. He listens, nods, and barks a command. 

Hulk grabs Rakovic’s hair, and pulls her off the ground. She can’t kneel 
by herself. I put my arm round her right shoulder, to hold her upright. 

Mirrors draws his pistol, ejects the clip, and snaps in a new one. 

He’s going to kill us. Killing me is nothing, in the greater scheme of things. 
But Rakovic’s the most important human on Earth. 

“Wait!” I say. “They'll pay! NASA will pay for us. A ransom. Thousands. 
Millions of dollars.” 

“Who?” 

“NASA. The American government.” 

Mirrors nods sagely. 

“American spy.” 

“You don’t understand. There’s an asteroid. She knows about the aster- 
oid.” 

Mirrors looks blank. I’m talking science; he’s hearing gibberish. 

“American spy,” he repeats. 

This is pathetic. These barbarians are going to kill a billion people with 
one bullet. Maybe the whole human race. 

We could have saved ourselves from a chunk of rock. But we can’t save 
ourselves from ourselves. 

A striking irony, which I’m not in the mood to appreciate. 

Mirrors steps behind me, holding the pistol; my fear slips away, sub- 
merged in resignation. I’m going to die, and there’s nothing I can do about 
it. 

Besides, everything’s relative. Yesterday, a shot in head would have been 
the height of brutality. Now, kneeling on the grass, glancing at the two young 
women, it doesn’t seem nearly so bad. 

Rakovic slumps against me; I hope she’s unconscious. 

I hear a mechanical whirring, like a giant bee, buzzing overhead. I look 
up and see an hourglass drone flying through the air. 

A siren shrieks; two armored personnel carriers dash up the road and 
across the meadow. I see little Canadian flags on their antennae, fluttering 
in the air. 

Deus ex machina. 

Ten meters away, the carriers turn broadside and stop, tearing grass and 
throwing up dirt. 

Rear doors drop; Paul Mercer and a dozen dragoons—nine men and three 
women-spill out and spread across the meadow. Up on top, turrets swing 
towards the paramilitaries. 

Then everyone stands still. 

It’s like the opening face-off of a big hockey game—Canada-Russia, say. 
The teams freeze in pace, confronting each other across the centerline, 
waiting for the puck to drop. 
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Mercer hands his rifle to another dragoon, and walks up to Mirrors. 

“Dobar dan,” he says, which must be Serbo-Croatian for “Good after- 
noon.” He’s very calm; you’d hardly know he’s speaking over the kneel- 
ing bodies of a Bosnian astronomer and Canadian astronaut. “Sergeant Paul 
Mercer, Royal Canadian Dragoons.” Mirrors jerks up his pistol, and waves 
it in Mercer’s face. He’s holding it sideways, like an actor in a gangster 
movie. 

I watch in a daze. The transitions from death to life’s too much to accept 
right away. 

Mercer clasps his hands behind his back, and cocks his head to the right. 

I feel moisture on my fingers. Moving Rakovic must have opened another 
wound; there’s bright red blood seeping through her blouse. 

I lay her on the ground, take off my shirt, and press it on her chest. 

Up above, Mercer and Mirrors talk back and forth; their subordinates 
wait, rifles leveled. 

They reach consensus; the paramilitaries lower their weapons. 

In what seems like seconds, the dragoons have them face down on the 
grass, disarmed, wrists bound in plastic restraints. 

Two dragoons run up with a first aid kit, and kneel over Rakovic. Mercer’s 
holding a radio handset, talking to someone called “Sunray.” 

Rakovic lays her right hand on the side of my head, and pulls me down 
till my ear’s over her mouth. 

“Adam,” she says. “Listen.” 

She whispers coordinates; I scribble them down on a business card. 

“Pocket,” she says. Her hand flops down to the right side of her jeans. 

I reach inside, and pull out an old-fashioned 3.5" floppy disk. The red 
plastic case is cracked and spotted with blood. 

“Backup disk,” whispers Rakovic. “All my observations.” 

She closes her eyes, and seems to fall asleep. 

A dragoon holds out his hand; I take it, he hauls me to my feet. Mercer 
lowers his handset. 

“Sergeant,” I say. “T-thank you. But how—how did you...?” 

“You didn’t call,” he says. “This seemed like the best place to start looking.” 

His voice is kind and soothing: a rescuer talking to a victim. 

I open my mouth to thank him again, then shudder, overcome by anx- 
ious dread. 

“Sergeant,” I say. “I need to send a message. Is there a phone I could use?” 

Amazingly, I sound brisk and authoritative. Some social balance shifts; 
Mercer and I become equals. 

He points to a dragoon, who gives me a field jacket, and leads me to a 
carrier. 

Inside, it’s dark and safe. A dragoon’s tapping a keyboard, controlling the 
drone. 

“Er...hi,” I say. “I need to get a message to the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, in Pasadena.” 
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“Sure, doc,” she says. “What’s the number?” 

I write it out, along with the message. Balkan Star reports Torino-10 
impact 9 eighteen years, followed by the coordinates. 

The dragoon types; red letters dance across a screen. 

She clicks SEND; a blue box flashes. 

TRANSMISSION IN PROGRESS 

Seconds pass. 

TRANSMISSION COMPLETE 

“That’s it, doc,” says the signaler. “Say, are you really an astronaut? What’s 
it really like in space?” 

I mumble replies; she helps me outside. 

I sit down next to the door and lean against a massive tire. Someone hands 
me a box of soy milk. 

I close my eyes and hear a muted roar of engines. An olive-green heli- 
copter labeled MARINES lands in the meadow. 

Rakovic goes aboard in a stretcher; two dragoons bundle me into a seat. 
I manage a last word with Mercer, and tell him about the two children. 

The helicopter lifts off. The dragoons look up, eyes tracking the helicop- 
ter. Just for a second, they’re wistful extras from Casablanca watching the 
plane to Lisbon, wishing they were on their way to somewhere else. 


“WELCOME BACK,” SAYS MARITA, AS I FLOAT THROUGH THE PRESSURIZED 
mating adapter, into the station. “How’s Earth?” 

“Flat.” 

A month past Balkan Star, and I’m back in space, along with four crates 
holding the Earthsafe 7 intercept probe. This is a new trick for the space 
station—assembling research packages, testing them in orbit, then sending 
them on their way. If all goes well, E-7’s going to give us enough data to 
plan a deflection mission. 

Back on Earth, Rakovic’s recovering in a Sarajevo hospital, drowning in 
accolades. Balkan Star’s up and running again. Mercer’s still there, along 
with a detachment of Bosnian police. 

I’ve heard three explanations for the attack on the observatory. Under- 
mining Bosnian reconstruction. A cyberstrike on the American government, 
routed through Rakovic’s transmitter and Nasanet. A search for a Byzan- 
tine coin-horde, consigned by looters to a (missing) UN trucker, on his way 
to Balkan Star. Warlord’s still on the run, so we'll likely never know. 

I should have been traumatized by my Balkan adventure. But the whole 
thing was over so quickly, so detached from my life, that it’s hard to be- 
lieve it ever really happened. I feel as if I’d stepped into the TV screen 
during the news. Then stepped out again, back to reality. 

Not traumatized, except... 

Up here, I’m working to save humanity, in the abstract. Down there, 
people like Mirrors are killing innocents all over the world, every hour of 
every day of the year. I’ve glimpsed them up close. I like to think ’'m a good 
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person. Yet I can’t say I’ve ever lost a wink of sleep over their murderous 
little rampages. 

Here I am, with my active social life and challenging career. There they 
are, with their hate and their guns and their fear. They kill; I watch them 
on the news, and go quietly about my business. 

Some days, I’m not sure who’s worse, them or me. 
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FUTURE MEMORYIS A PAINTING THAT SEEMED TO HAVE CAPTURED 
itself. I just happened to be there at the right time with paintbrush 
at hand. Actually this acrylic on matte board painting that mea- 
sures a measly 8 x 12 inches, is part of an evolving series about 


futuristic spiritual icons called Meta Figures. 


All of these works start off by laying in a general geometric and symmetri- 
cal body of color with a knowing that the painting will house a figure or 
face somewhere within it ... somehow. The initial sitting is quick and fierce, 
and within 30 minutes an out of focused image is apparent. It may then be 
months before I am aligned with the feeling to work on the painting again 
to focus in on details. Some have taken years to complete in this manner 
and what makes it hard is that they always seem complete at each of their 
stages of focus. I never know when I will pull out one of these figures and 
say, “I need to see more.” 

Future Memory was finished after the first initial sitting. I couldn’t quite be- 
lieve it really ... but I knew. It was so different from the other more worked 
pieces I just thought of it as a sketch for a planned series of larger 4 x 6 foot 
paintings. But the more people saw the series, the more this one seemed a 
bit more special. It will remain as it is ... no larger or clearer need it be, as 
I know that if I were to redo it, another figure will want to present itself to 
me. 

June 2001 at the Manitoba Legislative Building will house an exhibit with 
more and various extremities of these Meta Figures. 


— Robert Pasternak 


Learning to Mind 


Terry Hayman 


RINSA PALOFF JERKED OUT OF HER NAP IN A SUDDEN TERROR 
that something awful had happened. 


Sergei. Where was Sergei? 

With a gulp of panic, Rinsa swung her feet off the worn-smooth couch 
and scanned the room for her two-year-old son. Her whole apartment was 
two rooms and a bathroom, less than two hundred square feet, government 
welfare. And all of her possessions, mostly plants, old books, and planet- 
tour brochures, had been pulled down in heaps from their plastic wall brack- 
ets to the sponge-tack floor. Dirt and broken stems, wilted flowers, ripped 
papers, dank and musty. 

Sergei. 

How had she let herself fall asleep? He was so chaotic and unreliable. If 
he’d managed to override the cupboard codes... They looked closed, but 
if Sergei had taken out a knife, then closed them again? If he’d somehow 
worked the door lock and gotten outside? 

She pushed the hair back out of her eyes, swallowed dryly, and forced 
down the panic. “Here, Splurgee Baby,” she called. “Come to Mommy.” 

No response, though there might have been a slight rustle over in the 
corner by the bedroom door. 

“Spluuur-geeeee,” Rinsa said again and thought she heard a delighted 
intake of breath. She fumbled behind her to pick up the Child Minder con- 
trol from under the couch pillow. Hovering her thumb over the call but- 
ton, she waved it around, fighting her horrible self-rage and guilt. 

“Splurgee?” 
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The two-year-old giggled and thumped from somewhere, and Rinsa 
suddenly knew for certain the sound came from the hallway outside the 
apartment. Sergei had gotten out. How long ago? How long with the 
indigents and synth peddlers that sometimes cruised through? How close 
to kidnapping or death? 

Rinsa had only planned to shut her eyes for a second... 

She pointed the controller at the wall where she’d heard the giggle and 
her thumb wavered another moment over the call button. Then she brought 
the Child Minder down, button unpressed, and shoved the little device 
under the pillow behind her. 

Go to him? Stay and call? 

She should be calling and buzzing, making Splurgee come, training him. 
It’s what all the doctors and psychs and neighbors told her. It’s what you 
did with difficult kids. But she was so tired and...it was her fault that she’d 
fallen asleep. And...the Child Minder was so cruel. After six months, she 
still couldn’t bring herself to use it consistently. Love will out, she kept tell- 
ing herself. Love will out. If she was just patient enough, kept guiding 
Splurgee, showing him the right way to be... 

Ka-thump! “Mwaaaaaa! Aaaaaa!” 

Rinsa sprang up from the couch. “Splurgee? Sergei? Where are you? 
What happened?” 

“Maaaa-mee!” 

“Come to Mommy. Come.” She took her first step toward the hallway 
door, to find him, wrap him up, comfort him. 

Stopped. Strained. 

He’d never learn if she did that. They all said that. He’d never learn. 

Rinsa gritted her teeth and gave him one more chance— “Come to 
Mommy. Now!” —then she grabbed the Child Minder from under the cush- 
ion and jammed her thumb on the call button. 

“Mwaaah! Mahhhhh! Maw-meee!” 

Impelled by an electronic probe in his brain that drove him to his feet 
and shocked him each time he stumbled the wrong direction, Sergei was 
at the door in five seconds. Rinsa bit her lip as he fumbled the latch open 
and stumbled back inside, looking for Rinsa, his eyes shot wide with fear. 
“Mommy. Mommy,” he cried, snuffling and reaching. Smelly. The Child 
Minder had made him go in his pants again. 

And Rinsa, despite the technique they’d drilled into her ever since post- 
birthing classes, threw the Child Minder onto the carpet, scooped the boy 
up, and pressed him into her shoulder, rocking back and forth. 

“You...hurted me.” Splurgee sobbed, wrapping his pudgy little fingers 
into her top. “Say sorry, Mommy. You hurted me.” 

“There there,” Rinsa said. She stroked the silky wisps of his hair, felt the 
solid squareness of his head, traced down to the gentle brow he’d inher- 
ited from Rinsa, and wiped his eyes, feeling the ache more keenly than he. 
“You didn’t come when Mommy called, did you? You always have to come 
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THE DOCTOR TUGGED HER WHITE LABCOAT DOWN ON EITHER SIDE AND 
creaked back on her chair, templing her hands over her large belly. “Your 
child’s normal, Ms. Paloff,” she said. 

Rinsa looked around nervously. The government doctor’s office was tiny 
and sterile, with a plastic and ammonia smell. Against one yellow wall was 
a plastiform desk with a computer console in the middle of the desktop. 
Behind the console, along the rear of the desktop, sat three perfect piles of 
forms in red, pink, and green. Four framed universitat degrees were em- 
bedded in the wall over the desk. Or holographed? Rinsa was too fright- 
ened to ask. 

Rinsa ducked her head. “Sergei won’t come when he’s called. And he’s 
still not toilet trained.” 

“Hmm.” The doctor reached to her desk and popped up the computer 
console’s screen so that Rinsa could see it was her file that was displayed 
there. The doctor ran her tongue over her teeth inside fat lips. “You’ve tried 
the Child Minder.” 

“Yes. Yes.” Rinsa nodded hard, took a sharp breath and looked away. 
Nodded again. “Yes.” 

“Not exactly as I told you to, though. Have you?” 

Rinsa bit her lip and blinked away tears. Shook her head. 

“Because?” 

“He...cries,” Rinsa said. “He needs me.” 

“Hm,” the doctor said. She turned to her desk, punched a button on the 
comm part of the console, then pulled a red form over and scribbled some- 
thing on it. She swiveled back to Rinsa. 

She swept back her white coat and put both hands on her knees, creak- 
ing forward so that Rinsa could smell the antiseptic in her hairnet. “I’ve had 
kids, you know,” she said. “Two big brats. A girl and a boy. I understand 
they’re not easy to train but it’s got to be done. That’s why” —the door 
opened to a clamor of waiting room noise, a male nurse entered, the doc- 
tor handed him the red form, and he exited again, closing the door behind 
him— “your little boy, Sergei, will be taken into custody until you’ve com- 
pleted satisfactory training.” 

Rinsa spun in horror and pulled open the door to the tumult of the wait- 
ing room where the male nurse with her file was picking up a kicking and 
screeching Sergei, and dragging the boy off through the back hall. Rinsa 
was on her feet and halfway after them before her good sense prevailed and 
she slunk meekly back to the doctor’s office. 

There she clicked the door behind her with trembling hands and dropped 
her head. “How...long? The training. How long does it take?” 

The doctor licked her lips in disgust and shook her head. “For you, dearie? 
Who knows. Minimum a week, but...” 

“A week,” Rinsa murmured, turning her head as if she could see through 
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the walls to her lost child. She squeezed her lips together hard and nodded. 
“A week.” 


IT TOOK RINSA THREE WEEKS BEFORE SHE COULD RUN THE SIMULATIONS 
with sufficient control. The two-year-old they used for training her, on loan 
from another reprobate mother, was even wilder than Sergei. He evoked 
rage in Rinsa as often as compassion, and that had to be trained out too. 
The province demanded cool efficiency in its parents; it had no room for 
children raised wild. Delinquency, it had been proven in study after study, 
could only be nipped in the bud. 

Because state child rearing had also proven inefficient, however, the train- 
ers gifted Rinsa at her graduation with two new Child Aids programmed 
to Sergei’s frequency: the Sleeper, to be used when the child was overly 
excited; and the Joy Button, which stimulated Sergei’s pleasure centers and 
could be used to reward meritorious behavior. These, with the Child 
Minder, were considered the Holy Trinity of technological child develop- 
ment. With them, even the worst mother could be counted on to produce 
a child who was at least compliant. 

Yes, Rinsa agreed, awed at the generosity. Yes, she could do that. 


WHEN SHE WENT TO THE HOLDING CENTER AND CALLED OUT FOR SERGEI— 
one of the new rules was that Rinsa could only call him by his proper name— 
Rinsa managed to keep from crying. She used a combination of the Sleeper 
and the Child Minder to keep Sergei from throwing himself onto her leg. 

Together, as model mother and child, they walked home. 

A week passed. 

Two. 

Under the “retrained mother” rules, Rinsa was expected to stay home full 
time with her child to prove out the State’s training. Her welfare assistance 
was increased as compensation, but the strings attached included constant 
self-reporting of all field trips, medical appointments, and any other extra- 
habitat excursions. 

All of which was fine with Rinsa until she developed a case of unstop- 
pable hiccups. Fearing that any medical problem could be used against her 
at Sergei’s six-month assessment, Rinsa went to the Passerby Mall for an 
anonymous electrostim treatment. 

It worked. But coming out of the Mini-Medic to the arched and bustling 
main concourse of the mall, second floor, Rinsa realized she’d set down her 
Child Minder and Sleeper in the clinic and forgotten to pick them up again. 
She turned to go back in just as Sergei saw an off-duty child official on the 
lower level. Sergei screeched in fear and began running, his view of Mommy 
momentarily blocked. 

“Sergei!” Rinsa called after him. “Sergei” 

It was too late. The little boy was now lost in panic and bumping blindly 
past disapproving shoppers, heading for the poorly-guarded edge that 
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dropped thirty feet to the Mall’s concrete fountain. Rinsa began to run as 
in a dream, the hollowness in her stomach telling her she’d never reach him 
in time. And the chaos, the social panic, that would ensue as her only little 
boy fell... Her mind could not even grasp how it would affect her life. 

Sergei was ten feet from the— 

Bump! 

Five. 

“Hey, what’re you—?” 

One. 

A hand reached out and grabbed Sergei’s arm, stopping him and pull- 
ing him back. And Rinsa, running crazily after him, let herself trip and fall 
forward, scudding on her hands and bare knees another foot or two before 
she lay flat, face down, chest heaving as she fought to hold back her tears. 

Then the same hand that had saved Sergei reached down and helped her 
up, and she was staring into the face of a strong-jawed man with green eyes 
as wet as hers. “Th-thank you,” she stuttered and sniffed. “I don’t know 
what...” 

“It’s okay,” the man said. Curly blond hair, Rinsa saw now. Thinning at 
the temples. “Splurgee, isn’t it?” 

“Pardon?” 

“Your boy’s name. Splurgee? My daughter used to play with him at swim 
classes.” 

Rinsa looked and saw a blond girl who stood a foot taller than Sergei, 
had the same strong jaw as her father, and stood hiding behind his pant leg, 
picking her nose. Sergei held onto the man’s other leg, watching Rinsa until 
she looked down at him, then he held up his arms fearfully. 

“Sergei. It’s Sergei,” Rinsa said shakily. She looked around, saw most of 
the onlookers had moved on, and quickly scooped Sergei up into her arms, 
pressing his head next to hers, whispering fiercely into his ear, “Don’t do 
that again. Please don’t ever do that again.” 

“Mommy?” Hot breath against her ear. 

“What, Splurgee?” Rinsa whispered back. 

“Do you love me?” 

“I...” Rinsa closed her eyes and felt the tears coming again. She took a 
deep breath and squeezed Sergei tightly. “Yes, I love you, Splurgee. I’ll 
always love you.” 

“I love you, Mommy.” 

Rinsa sniffed again and felt a tap on her shoulder. “Can we go somewhere 
and talk?” It was the man who’d saved Sergei. 

“Sure...uh. Oh, no. I’ve got to go get my Child Minder and Sleeper. I 
left them...” 

“Fine,” said the man, looking down with a troubled look. “Get them and 
then we'll talk. I'll watch Sergei for you.” 

Rinsa nodded, smiled hesitantly, then ran for the clinic. 


ASO 
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OUTSIDE IN THE PASSERBY PARK, RINSA AND THE MAN SHE NOW KNEW 
as Jim Crawl sat on a slatted plastiwood bench and watched their children 
play on the slide and climbing bars. The grass here smelled real. The breeze 
cool. The sun bright. 

“I followed you here, actually,” said Jim Crawl, sitting forward on the 
bench. “After you lost Splurgee, uh, Sergei, for your retraining, I hung close 
to your building, hoping to talk with you.” 

“Why?” Rinsa couldn’t look at him. Both because she was watching Sergei 
and Crawl’s girl run to the air rockers, and because this stranger’s nearness, 
his obvious interest in her, felt almost sinful. She hadn’t had social conver- 
sation with a man, much less dated one, since Andrei had died out in the 
Blue World mines over three years ago. And even with Andrei, she’d never 
really talked. Their marriage had been almost a default thing. Andrei had 
been one of two men chasing her. She’d needed living support. He’d seemed 
the most promising. Then he’d gotten her pregnant, gone off on a contract 
work assignment, and died. 

“Because you care for your child,” Crawl answered her question, almost 
in a whisper. “Because you don’t so much want to train him as love him.” 

Rinsa stiffened and shot her eyes back and forth to see who might be 
watching. “Don’t say that,” she said. “I do want to train him. What happened 
today, that was an accident. I’ve made progress. I’ve—” 

“Easy,” Crawl said, placing a hand on her knee then drawing it back as 
he saw how distressed it made her. “I know you want to train your child. 
We all want our kids to fit in. It’s just a matter of priorities I was talking 
about.” 

“I know my duty as a mother.” 

“And I know my duty as a full-time father.” He nodded. “That’s right. I 
chose the parenting role. My wife, who was really big on the Interplanetary 
Doctrines Committee, agreed to it as a condition of her pregnancy. Later 
came to despise me for it. Thought me weak. Left me for one of her fellow 
councilors.” 

Rinsa looked over at him now as he dropped his head into both hands 
and smoothed back his hair. He smelled simply...clean, she noticed now. 
Like gently sweet soap. None of the pheromonal sharpness most men wore 
these days. And he wore a dirty shirt. Fingerprints around the collar. Choco- 
late? Never give your kid chocolate. Use the Joy Button. Same effect, she’d 
been told. Less addictive. No calories. 

“Anyway,” Crawl said, looking up and meeting her eyes. “Gertie and I, 
Gertrude, I mean, we’ve managed all right. Gertrude’s naturally quiet, so I 
haven’t had any run-ins with the child authorities like you have. Genetic 
advantage there. She’s quiet. I’m a man. Fewer questions. They assume I’m 
tough with her. Only...” 

“What?” Rinsa leaned forward now, hanging on this man’s words, for 
some reason seeking in him a reassurance, a hope that things could work 
out okay for her and Sergei. 
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Crawl looked at her seriously, holding her with his green eyes. “They take 
Gertie away from me when she turns five.” His voice turned caustic. “ ‘Stud- 
ies show that five-year-old girls need female role models to develop opti- 
mal adaptive skills.’ ” His upper lip had pulled up and back, his lower lip 
following it, eyes tight. 

“How old is she now?” Rinsa breathed. 

“Four and a half. They’ve already started the paperwork.” 

Rinsa found her own breath getting tight, feeling Crawl’s pain. Then she 
darted her eyes over to Sergei on the rocker, wondering suddenly whether 
similar studies applied to boys without fathers. Nobody had said anything, 
but then again they might have thought that would interfere with the train- 
ing she gave him now. And...if they knew it was best...then...maybe... 

“It’s not right,” Crawl said and spat onto the foam-tack under their feet. 
“Gertie belongs with me. No one could ever care for her like I do. I won’t 
let them turn her into some sort of obedient...lump.” 

Rinsa looked back to him, almost crying with his pain. Her own pain? 
“What are you going to do?” 

“I need to get off-planet. Raise her somewhere they still care about love 
more than science. Glonsom, specifically. They’re settling it over the next 
five years. Giving settlement bonuses. Paying your flight out there.” 

“Hunh.” Rinsa felt a desperately scared, empty space growing in her stom- 
ach again. Much like she’d felt when she’d heard Andrei had been killed. 
That space had grown into Sergei. Trouble times twenty and love to heal it 
all...until now when it hurt worse than ever. “Will they let you go then? 
Just like that?” 

Crawl looked at her sideways, smoothed back his hair with one hand, then 
turned fully toward her on the bench, almost overwhelming her with his 
direct heat. “Not as a single father, no. I need a wife. Just as you need a 
husband. You can only get children off earth with two parents.” 

Rinsa felt herself falling into his eyes, tumbling into their greenness in a 
sick drop out of reality. “I... You don’t...” 

His warm hand was on her cheek and she couldn’t breathe. “Think about 
it,” he murmured. Then the hand was gone and he was pulling back, stand- 
ing. “We have to break this up. Forty minutes maximum in a park. That’s 
the rule. More, and children grow to like the sun and freedom too much. 
Can’t have that if they’re going to be living yoked to a desk or machine or 
the army all their adult life. Have to whip them into shape. Teach them to 
mind. Make them good citizens.” 

With eight quick strides, he was at his daughter’s side, pulling her off the 
bouncer and talking quietly with her. Then he gently took her hand in his, 
waited while she waved at Sergei, and walked back to where Rinsa had 
stood. 

He stood staring hard at her until Rinsa said, “How will I...uh...?” 

“T'll contact you,” Crawl said. He tugged on his daughter’s hand and was 
gone. 
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THE FAT DOCTOR DIDN’T LIKE THE QUESTION WHEN RINSA POSED IT, THAT 
much was clear. She stuck out a big lower lip, swivelled back and forth in 
her chair and tapped her two forefingers together like thick scorpion claws. 

“You know, Rinsa, that we focus wholly on what’s good for the child.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Rinsa nodded, leaning forward. “But are there stud- 
ies of, you know, boys without fathers?” 

Tap, tap. Tap, tap. 

“Would they take Sergei away from me? 

Tap, tap. 

“How...old would he be? Five? Six? Ten?” 

“The usual age is four, actually.” 

It hit Rinsa in the chest like a stun gun shot and she collapsed back in 
her chair. She could see the doctor frowning at her, eyeing Rinsa’s file over 
on her computer console, fingers itching, no doubt, to grab another red form 
to make a notation, prescribe something, do something about Rinsa’s emo- 
tional display. But Rinsa, for once, didn’t care. Sergei was almost three now, 
which meant next autumn, when all the leaves were dying... 

“What if I got married?” Rinsa asked, so quietly the doctor made her 
repeat the question. 

“Married. Hmm.” The doctor’s fat lips quirked up in a vaguely mocking 
smile. “Given your age and education level, you won’t exactly have much 
to choose from, dearie. And while strictly speaking it would qualify as giv- 
ing your boy a male role model, I—” 

“Strictly speaking. That means I could keep Sergei.” 

The doctor frowned. “Perhaps. But you’d still be subject to parental fit- 
ness testing, both of you.” 

“Yes,” Rinsa grinned weakly. “Of course. Here on Earth, there is always 
that, isn’t there? Wanting the best, the very best, for our children.” 

“Did you say here on—” 

“Earth.” 


IT WAS TWO DAYS BEFORE JIM CRAWL CONTACTED HER AGAIN, AND WHEN 
he came, Rinsa was ready. She and Sergei had both had their traveling shots, 
Rinsa had paid off her apartment debt with the remainder of her savings, 
and she’d had her blood work done to be ready for an immediate wedding. 

Crawl smiled widely when he heard this, though he didn’t seem surprised. 
More relieved. Then he held up four tickets on the freighter leaving the next 
morning. 


THE DIN IN THE SPACEPORT’S FREIGHTER COMPOUND WHEN RINSA AND 
Jim Crawl, Sergei, and Gertrude got off the shuttle was deafening. A lunar 
freighter right near the entry gate looked like it was loading and unloading 
simultaneously in a horrible clanking and thumping of nonliving cargo. 
Farther in, three jump ships that would rendezvous with galaxy class freight- 
ers were loading bleating animals. A gang of scuvvies were packing two 
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hover sleds high with foodstuffs and terraforming equipment to be run out 
to some more distant launchpad. Sulfurous smoke moved like a slow fog 
through the entire compound. 

Between all the bleating and clanking, roars and coughing, Rinsa found 
it hard to breathe. Sergei wrapped his arms tightly around her right leg. Jim 
smiled weakly at her and waved her out. 

As they hit the crowds, Jim jostled Rinsa, Sergei, and Gertrude through 
with a furious sweat, waving his tickets and shouting his intentions. 

Then, amazingly, they were there, at the boarding chain separating the 
applicants for Arcturus passage from the processed. As Rinsa clutched the 
hands of Sergei and Gertrude, Crawl shouted his way over to the Proces- 
sor, a cool-looking black man dressed in a jumpsuit and holding a ship’s 
manifest. Crawl waved the tickets in the man’s face, explaining his situa- 
tion heatedly and pointing back at Rinsa and the kids. The black man raised 
his eyebrows slightly and waved Rinsa over. 

She walked, pulling the two sweaty little hands behind her, fighting the 
other bodies pressing up to the chain who either had no tickets or were 
without child priorities. 

With a final grunt, she made it to Crawl just as Sergei’s hand slipped out 
of hers, and she looked back into the face of her worst fear. 

The doctor. 

Standing with three other child officials dressed head to toe in crisp green 
suits, the doctor crouched her bulk in white to whisper conspiratorially in 
Sergei’s ear. The people around her had pulled back in fear, their din ev- 
erywhere dying off; the collective vulture instinct said a crash had happened. 

Soon there was only the bleating and lowing of animals as even the 
freighter loaders paused to watch. 

“Sergei?” Rinsa called with a quavering voice, and Jim added a command- 
ing, “Sergei!” 

But the boy’s wrist was lost in the doctor’s fat hand and his face was fixed 
in awe-filled wonder on her face as she talked seriously to him. Rinsa be- 
gan to go to him, but a green-clad child official stepped forward and she 
stopped, trembling. “We’re leaving...” she began hesitantly. Then, “Why 
can’t we just...g0?” 

The doctor looked up from her grotesque squat as she released Sergei’s 
wrist, and the boy ran behind her. She grinned slyly and stood, looking from 
Rinsa’s white face to the sweat-drenched Jim behind her. “You two got 
married, I presume.” 

Rinsa turned, grabbed Jim’s hand, and nodded, scared. “Last night. It’s 
official. We have the documents.” 

“Good. Very good, Rinsa,” the doctor said, reaching back to stroke the 
head of the little boy hiding behind her skirted legs. Sergei. “Then all you 
need to do for us this morning is establish your parental fitness, and you 
and he—” She waved a fat finger at Crawl. “—are free to go.” 

sad rd 
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“It’s a very simple test, Rinsa. Make your child come to you.” 

Crawl squeezed her hand and Rinsa, voice shaking, called out, “Sergei? 
Sergei, come to Mommy.” 

But Sergei hid further behind the fat doctor’s skirts and the crowd col- 
lectively held its breath. “Try again, dearie.” 

“Sergei? Come. Now. We have to leave, honey.” 

The little boy’s eyes peeped out, filled with fear, and Rinsa felt Crawl 
move closer behind her. She whipped her head sideways at him and drove 
him back with her look. Didn’t he understand? This was her child. Her test. 
The doctor had asked, and if Rinsa failed now, she would lose Sergei forever. 

Her eyes whipped back to front again, fixing on the doctor’s. Rinsa’s 
whole body shook as she demanded, “What did you say to him?” 

The sly smile again. “Just that you were taking him to a place where you 
would teach him to mind you, because he’d been bad and you were very 
angry with him.” 

“That’s a lie, Sergei. Honey? She lied to you. Mommy’s not mad.” 

But Sergei huddled back behind the doctor’s legs and the woman said, 
“Tt seems he doesn’t believe you, Rinsa.” She looked smugly at the other 
three officials, all men. “But I’m sure you still have your Child Minder on 
you, don’t you? Why don’t you simply use it and make him come?” 

Rinsa immediately felt the weight of it in her pants pocket, the device 
she’d almost left behind this morning then stuffed in her pocket out of fear 
they’d search her, that there would be some perfunctory last test. But not 
this. Not... 

She looked, scared, into the doctor’s eyes, then around at the growing 
murmur of the loading dock crowd, the other parents there, the frowning 
black Processor watching her. She turned back to focus on Sergei, his two- 
year-old face peering out, as scared as Rinsa, from behind those fleshy pil- 
lars. “Sergei...” 

He huddled further back and Rinsa closed her eyes, feeling her legs grow- 
ing weak. 

From behind her, Jim reached forward and patted the Child Minder in 
her pocket. She opened her eyes in disbelief, staring back at him. Saw that 
his eyes were as lost in pain as hers. Rinsa’s hand snaked down almost with- 
out her willing it and drew out the Child Minder box. Black, simple, func- 
tional. She held it up in the air in front of her, hand trembling. 

“This is what the doctor told you I'd use on you, isn’t it, Sergei?” 

Sergei crouched further back behind the doctor’s leg so that only a piece 
of his back and knees were visible. 

“Sergei!” Rinsa’s hand holding the Child Minder was shaking so hard now 
she was sure she was going to drop it. “Click, click, look at me. Look at me.” 

Something in her voice finally brought the little boy’s nose out, then his 
forehead. Finally his face poked around, looking white and afraid. 
“Mommy?” 


And something in Rinsa snapped. Blinking hard so she could see through 
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the sudden flood of tears, she said, “Sergei, Mommy is never, ever, ever 
going to use this black box again. Do you understand?” She looked at the 
Child Minder, then drew back her arm, and, with a violent snap, threw the 
box like a spinning rock far out into the crowd. 

“Rinsa...?” the doctor said, shaking her head. 

But Sergei was stepping out from behind her now, trying to see where 
the Child Minder had gone, then looking back to Rinsa. 

She crouched down and held out her arms to him. “Come to Mommy, 
Splurgee. Mommy loves you.” 

As Sergei ran to her, the doctor blew out angrily through her lips and 
motioned to the green-suited child authorities. But the crowd had grown 
suddenly thick between them and their targets. And as the child authori- 
ties struggled, brandishing stingers, Jim Crawl pulled Rinsa and Sergei back 
to the Processor. The black man smiled so wide his teeth shone as he 
reached out and took Rinsa’s hand, then Sergei’s, stamping each and hus- 
tling them through the chain to stand with the processed passengers. Crawl 
and Gertrude followed. 

“Bring them back!” the big woman doctor ordered. She and the green 
suits were through the crowd and stood fuming at the chain. 

The Processor looked down his nose at her. “Do you have a ticket, 
Ma’am?” 

“Zip it! Bring them back now if you don’t want to be chewing blood in 
detention.” 

There was a shuffling sound, a whir of charging blasters, and the Proces- 
sor was suddenly flanked by a cadre of eight rough-looking ship’s crew 
pointing guns at the doctor and her greens. “I believe,” the Processor said 
coolly, “that you’ve neglected to review your space law, Ma’am. You’re 
authorized to run ‘parental fitness’ tests on citizens of Earth. You did so, 
laying down the simple condition that Mrs. Paloff-Crawl make her child 
come to her. She did. She has been made a citizen of Glonsom. This is not 
an appealable decision.” 

The doctor sneered at him and looked past the gun muzzles to Rinsa on 
the other side, calling out, “You’re throwing your lot in with a bunch of 
anarchists, Rinsa. Don’t you mind that your child will be raised wild and 
untrained? Don’t you mind he will never have the benefits of a stability 
we’ve worked twelve decades to achieve?” 

In the momentary hush that followed, Rinsa answered back with a body- 
shaking thrill she’d never felt before, “No, doctor, I don’t mind. I don’t mind 
anyone I don’t agree with anymore. And neither does my husband, or 
Gertie, or Splurgee.” 

Rinsa held up her hand. “And one last thing, doctor...” She reached both 
hands down to cover Sergei’s ears. “Zip you and your kind forever.” 

She turned with her family to board the ship. It was time, at last, to be 
free. 
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HIS JOINT HYDRAULICS HAD BEEN DAMAGED IN THE CRASH, HE 
could tell, but how badly was uncertain. The first priority was to 
look for human survivors on both ships. He narrowed the criteria 
to his own craft once he established that no communication links 
of any kind were working on board the Copernicus. He would 
research the matter of the auto-beacon later. For now, the survi- 
vors on the foreign craft, if there were any (which he doubted, 
judging by the size of the debris floating past the viewports), were 
on their own. 

The cockpit monitors were all dark, not necessarily a sign that the inter- 
nal monitor system was gone beyond retrieval, but not a promising indica- 
tor, either. He squeezed through the wrenched remnants of the connecting 
hatch, thinking for what was to be the first of many times that if he had been 
upgraded to Guardian status instead of remaining a simple Helper, he would 
have had the servos and power source to repair much of the interior dam- 
age to the ship. Not that it would have enabled them to contact a search- 


and-rescue probe any more quickly, but it would have passed the time. 
At the moment, his only concern was finding his employers, the members 
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of the Myers family, and the Lanes, their guest passengers. Since he was 
under contractual obligation to the Myerses, he searched their quarters first. 

It was not that he had expected the humans to survive. The collision had 
been with an unauthorized ship—probably a black marketeer—traveling far 
out of commercial flight lanes, at a speed that had left both ships crippled 
and drifting in the inky blackness between two systems. After an hour’s 
search, he found the crushed corpses of all four parents—the first two in the 
main quarters, the second two in a hallway towards the rear of the vessel. 
(The collision had come totally without warning, catching them all where 
they had been in the middle of sleep period. He himself had been on the 
service dock, his off-hours resting place; he did not question for the mo- 
ment why the Lanes had been in the aft corridors in the middle of the night.) 
Next he looked for the children. 

There were three in all, a brother and sister belonging to the Myers fam- 
ily, and a male child from the Lanes. He had entered the children’s quar- 
ters, and was considering going back to the cockpit to verify the broadcast 
from the auto-beacon—another handicap he suffered as a Helper was a ten- 
dency to act on impulses in order to effect an immediate solution, rather 
than to evaluate the larger perspective of a situation—when he heard the first 
requests for assistance cutting through a hum that filled the air. 

To more discerning hearing than his, it might have sounded like crying, 
shouts, wailing; but he was oriented towards verbal commands rather than 
tone interpretation, and so took no offense at the juvenile cursing while he 
lifted twisted furniture and fallen ceiling tiles to free the children. 

The children seemed more frightened than injured, probably due to the 
fact that the main crash impact had occurred on the opposite side of the 
ship. In keeping with his contract, he extracted the Myers children first. 

The Myers boy, a large-boned eleven-year-old with his father’s sandy hair 
and pinkish skin, came out insulting him for pulling too hard. “Where the 
hell were you? Where are my parents?” Evin said, almost drowning out the 
soft voice of his younger sister, a sweet-faced girl who had been named 
Daphne after something in one of the books in the ship’s library. 

“Helper,” Daphne said, her voice echoing off metal somewhere deeper 
in the room. “I’m under here.” 

He muted the frequencies of the Myers boy’s complaints so that he could 
focus on the vibrations from a pair of small fists under a collapsed storage 
unit. “One moment,” Helper said, and got his clumsy double-jointed, mit- 
ten-like gripper paws under the edge of the cabinet. Daphne’s face was tear- 
streaked beneath the shelves, which had actually protected her from the rest 
of the falling debris. Like her older brother, she was in her pajamas. She 
held a soft doll shaped like an animal, which she cradled in one arm as she 
crawled out to safety. 

Dislodging the shelves had revealed the bathroom area, where the ultra- 
sound bath had been jostled into a low setting, producing the hum that had 
pervaded the room since his arrival. Sitting next to the bath was the last 
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child, the dark-haired Lane boy, whose pale gray eyes were watering with 
the pain of the cabinet unit pinning his leg to the floor, but who gave no 
other outward sign of fear, making no sound as Helper carefully cleared 
away the wreckage and helped the boy to his feet. At full height, the boy 
only reached up to Helper’s midsection, which would put him roughly 
between the Myers boy and girl in age, if height was analogous to these 
things. 

Helper caught a glimpse of himself in the bathroom mirror as he helped 
the boy out. Android paws clasped gently around Jacob’s thin shoulders, 
oval head rising smooth and featureless except for the vision receptors 
banding it like a sparkling crown, a flexible plastisteel torso jointed to thinly 
padded arms and legs. His surface colors had been adjusted to deep blue 
and metallic gray to match the family emblems of his employers. There were 
deep gouges in the joints of his gripper paws, which accounted for the hy- 
draulic difficulty he was experiencing. 

“We should turn the bath off,” Jacob said, pausing in the bent doorway 
to push the control panel. The ultrasound humming stopped. “To save 
energy.” His demeanor, which had been serious ever since Helper had 
welcomed the boy and his family aboard the ship, now indicated that he 
understood the likely gravity of their situation. 

The Myers boy and girl had retreated to the corridor to wait for them. “I 
want to go where Mommy is,” Daphne said, on the verge of tears. 

“Since their overriding concern has been for your well-being, I will take 
you to the clinic first,” Helper said, avoiding a direct lie, herding the chil- 
dren down the hallway in front of him. They padded obediently in their 
sterile socks, too dazed for the moment to challenge him. 

The clinic room was in relatively good working order, being located al- 
most in the exact center of the cylindrical ship. A treatment table and a bed 
took up most of the floor space; at a touch of the controls by the medicine 
storage cabinets, an extra sleeping cot glided out from a wall panel. 

“Line up,” he said, using his softest voice setting. According to his emer- 
gency behavior files, humans responded best to a combination of gentle- 
ness and specificity at times like these. The children lined up. 

Emboldened by his success in giving assistance this far, Helper opened 
the medical storage cabinets and selected a mild combination of painkill- 
ing and vitamin needles so the children could sleep for a few hours and 
rejuvenate themselves. “Is this gonna hurt?” the Myers boy asked, tensing 
suspiciously. 

“Somewhat,” Helper said, holding the boy’s wrist firmly in a gripper paw 
to administer the injection, feeling from the resistance there that the boy 
was not only tall but unusually strong for his age, though naturally not a 
match for a two-meter Helper with a fibersteel endoskeleton. 

Daphne accepted her needleshot without complaint or comment, and 
crawled into the sleepcot protruding from the wall, probably because it was 
lowest to the ground. While Helper was thinking that he should have offered 
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and jumped onto the treatment table, shoving aside diagnostic instruments 
and restraining bands and arranging himself playfully like a corpse in a 
morgue tube, hands crossed on his chest, head thrown back with a grotesque 
grin. An awareness of disquiet went through Helper; had he been human, 
he would have shivered. 

He remembered that the Lane boy was still waiting for his needleshot, 
and found the boy keeping a cautious distance. “Are you afraid of me?” 
Helper asked him. 

“Not yet,” the boy replied, and held out his arm, palm up. 


ONCE ALL THE CHILDREN WERE IN THEIR LIGHTLY DRUGGED SLEEPS, 
Helper returned to the service dock, where he had stored the bodies of the 
adults. He had not planned to eject them through the disposal chutes while 
the children were unconscious, but as he surveyed the open eyes and blood- 
caked faces of the parents, he decided that this would be the best option. 
Humans tended to react with distress at seeing physical injury and mutila- 
tion to one another; cleaning up the bodies would divert needed energy and 
water sources; by releasing the bodies into space immediately, he would 
circumvent a number of problems. 

He sealed all the bodies into a large pressure-bag so as to preserve their 
physical integrity, which seemed the most proper and respectful thing to 
do. Then he slid them into a disposal chute and enabled the ejector hatch. 
A light changed color to show that the bodies were gone. 

From the service dock’s viewports, he had an excellent view of what 
happened next. A cold blue light in the wreckage of the mercenary ship 
showed the engine source fire that had been burning there since the im- 
pact; such a fire could glow for days or even weeks while the ion engines 
burned themselves out. It was ironic to see all that energy consuming itself 
a few hundred meters away from his own disabled ship; it was akin to be- 
ing a starving creature trapped just out of arms’ reach of a pile of slowly 
rotting food. 

A speck in the viewport crossed between the two ships: the disposal chute 
had ejected the adults’ corpses directly at the other wrecked ship. Unslowed 
in the vacuum of space, the pressure bag disappeared into the blue-white 
glow of the other ship’s ion fire, instantly cremated, he assumed. He felt a 
jolt at that. Not dread or sadness, since those were outside his parameters; 
and it certainly would not be possible for him to experience fear of any sort. 
But nonetheless he powered down for the night more quickly than usual, 
telling himself that it was prudent to conserve his own energy relays as much 
as possible. 


THE NEXT MORNING, HELPER ARRANGED A MODEST VARIETY OF PACKAGED 
rations for the children’s breakfast, waiting by their bedsides in the clinic 
while the heartbeat monitors accelerated like a soft musical chorus. 
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The Myers boy woke up first, not surprising given his greater body weight 
compared to the sedation dose he’d received. “I want to talk to my father,” 
he said. A sleepy agreement came from Daphne’s cot. Only Jacob said 
nothing, his small-featured face sharply awake and thinking. 

“Your parents have left in a shuttle to bring back a rescue team,” Helper 
said. He had prepared the lie upon awakening himself, and was ready to 
counter the children’s likely doubts. “The other ship had a shuttle. They 
came to get your parents. They needed their help to go find a rescue probe. 
They’ll be back as soon as they can.” His files concerning human grief were 
limited, but he presumed that for the children to know that all their par- 
ents were dead would only increase their distress, which would be coun- 
terproductive to his overriding goal of maintaining as much well-being and 
emotional comfort as possible in the interim while, hopefully, the auto- 
beacon signaled their location to any search-and-rescue probes. It was true 
that the collision and its spinning, engine-overloading aftermath had driven 
them far enough and randomly enough off course that the chances of a 
search-and-rescue finding them were very slim. To Helper’s thinking, 
though, this made it all the more important to keep the children happy for 
as long as possible. 

“They didn’t say goodbye,” Daphne wailed. 

Evin looked equally troubled, though he was telling his younger sister to 
shut up. Helper had not considered the importance of this custom of say- 
ing goodbye. His braincenter raced to offer an explanation. 

Jacob saved him, speaking evenly in his thin child’s voice. “I bet they were 
in a hurry. They prob’ly only had a couple of minutes to get on the shuttle 
and go. They knew Helper would take care of us.” The boy looked straight 
at Helper, as if silently trying to tell him something, but Helper was not 
skilled at interpreting facial expressions, and so he changed the subject. 

“I have a number of activities scheduled for you,” Helper said. He rea- 
soned that the more distracted the children were, the less upset they would 
have opportunity to be. “We will begin immediately after breakfast.” 

“I want Mommy,” Daphne said. “I want Mommy I want Mommy I want 
Mommy-—” Helper tuned out her frequency temporarily to give himself a 
moment to think. If the female child was going to be this uncooperative, it 
would impact the boys negatively as well, which he saw happening already 
with her brother yelling at her to stop whining, and with the Lane boy hesi- 
tantly and then with greater volume asking Evin to leave the girl alone. 

Evin jumped off the treatment table and knelt by his sister’s bedside, at 
first Helper thought to comfort her, but then he saw the boy’s hand cover 
his sister’s mouth, which only worsened her condition, thin legs flailing out 
from her pink flannel nightgown, animal doll dropping unnoticed to the 
floor. 

“Sir!” Helper said, using his loudest voice command. “Please do not injure 
her.” 

A small shape charged by Helper, sprinting across the clinic floor on bare 
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feet. Jacob tackled the larger boy from behind, knocking his hand off 
Daphne’s face to release shrieks and tears that were unpleasantly loud even 
to the Helper’s hearing system. Evin swung a fist at Jacob, who was not fast 
enough to move out of the way in time, getting knocked into the wall with 
what must have been painful force, though the smaller boy’s mouth re- 
mained resolutely closed. 

Evin whipped his fist back to pound at Jacob again, and Helper caught 
the boy’s hand and stabbed a sedation needle in, perhaps a bit harder than 
necessary. He scooped the weakly protesting Myers boy off his feet, rede- 
posited him on the treatment table as he fell unconscious again, and turned 
to the hysterically sobbing Daphne to press the needle into her hand as well. 
She seemed grateful for the drug’s relief. 

“You can’t keep sedating us,” Jacob said, sitting where he had fallen from 
the other boy’s fist. 

“You are upset.” 

“We might run out of painkillers. And then if somebody really gets hurt 
later we won’t be able to do anything,” the boy pointed out. “Plus it’s not 
polite.” 

“T will take that into consideration,” Helper said. 

“Our parents are dead, aren’t they?” 

“Rest,” Helper said, and pushed the needle into the boy’s hand. 


THE SHELVES IN THE LIBRARY WERE BUILT INTO THE WALLS, AND HAD 
sustained minimal damage in the crash. The library’s contents were held 
in place with a gentle magnetic field, which was probably not using too 
much ship’s energy, but just the same, Helper deactivated the shelving mag- 
nets and was rewarded with a cascade of plastic books. 

He stacked them up as best he could with his rounded gripper paws, 
noting that their hydraulic response time was slower than it had been the 
night before. Here and there he turned off the lighted, scrolling miniscreens 
and changing holographic illustrations where books had activated in their 
tumble to the floor. When he next encountered shelves, he would remove 
the books before turning the magnets off. He saved this piece of informa- 
tion for future reference, since he knew there were no more shelves on the 
ship. 

‘Also saved for future operations was a self-reminder to find a less upset- 
ting way to address the fact of parental deaths. He wondered briefly what 
a Guardian android would have done instead, being capable of thinking 
more than an hour or so ahead in time. At least as a member of the Helper 
class he was better off than a Useful, the reflexive scooter androids who 
generally just did the heavy lifting. Though he would have appreciated even 
a Useful in this situation, being the sole employee on board. 

It came to him that he was indeed the only assistance the children had. 
They would have to rely on him, and only him, to address their priorities, 
which for the time being centered around survival and rescue. Standing with 
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a pile of books around his ankle joints, Helper felt his braincenter relays 
snap tight around this objective. He would ensure the well-being of all three 
children, and he would do so with a Guardian’s goal-orientation and exact 
fairness. 

Helper flexed his gripper paws, hearing the grating of the slowly freez- 
ing joints, and turned the audio monitors to the only broadcast available, 
the steady pulse of the auto-beacon signaling their distress to the cold and 
echoing stars. 


AT LUNCHTIME HELPER WOKE THE CHILDREN AGAIN, WITH THE SEDATION 
needles out in plain view. They behaved like a lady and gentlemen this time, 
though when it came time to divide up the rations, Evin snatched away one 
of Daphne’s protein bars and stuffed it into his mouth before anyone could 
stop him, laughing silently while she slapped at him furiously. 

“You will receive an extra ration portion at dinnertime,” Helper prom- 
ised the pouting Daphne. 

He posted the children to the library with instructions to read a book each 
and give oral book reports at dinnertime. Alone, he went back to the 
mangled cockpit. 

It was the first opportunity he had had to run a complete review of all 
communications records from colony departure till the present time: stan- 
dard exchanges with the orbital controller’s station, a few personal trans- 
missions from both adult females, voyaging postcards to wish friends and 
family members well and to promise more news upon their return from 
vacation, which was to have been a sightseeing tour of a pleasure system 
and the trader stations surrounding it. He remembered, from conversations 
between the Myers adults at mealtimes, that the Lanes had traveled fre- 
quently due to the father’s work as a biosphere engineer, but apparently 
not much for pleasure. After their arrival in the colony settlement, where 
the Myers were element miners and third-generation to the planet, the Lanes 
had been invited on this trip as a welcoming gesture. 

The last message had been sent from the guest links, and contained only 
a set of coordinates and a time in hours and minutes. Helper did a series of 
calculations, and deduced that these were the approximate coordinates the 
Copernicus would have reached at the stated time on the night of the acci- 
dent. The transmission had been sent from the aft control center; if the Lanes 
had used the guest links to signal the mercenary ship concerning when and 
where to approach, it would explain why the couple had been out in the 
corridors at the time of the collision. Perhaps they had been planning a trade, 
perhaps colluding in a piracy; perhaps just wanting to shop. His specula- 
tions on whether other innocent families might have been victims of the 
Lanes’ involvement with black marketeers were cut short by the sounds of 
the children climbing through the wreckage behind him. 

“We're done,” Jacob said. The boys held a book each. Daphne had two, 
and was still looking at the colorful holographs filling the air over the top one. 
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Helper tried to shut down the communications playback, too late. The 
children’s wide eyes showed that they had seen all they needed to. “Your 
parents called that pirate ship!” the Myers boy shouted, slamming the Lane 
boy against a scorched instrument panel. 

“The other ship was most likely a black marketeer,” Helper clarified. 

“Space law says pirates have to be executed on the spot,” Evin said, shov- 
ing Jacob for emphasis. “That’s what my dad says. He says you're s’posed 
to defend your ship like your home.” 

“Do your mom and dad always talk to pirates?” Daphne asked Jacob. 

“T dunno,” Jacob whispered. “I never went on a star-trip with ’em before.” 

The Lane boy looked nervous, understandably so. The Myers boy’s re- 
counting of space law was factually correct, and in truth, executing Jacob 
would free a third of the available food supplies, drinking water, and oxy- 
gen. But he would not permit the summary execution of one of his charges. 
He would enforce societal norms and do what was exactly fair. 

“We will vote,” Helper said. “Who votes to spare Jacob?” He, Jacob and 
Daphne raised their arms. “Against?” The Myers boy thrust his arm into 
the air, defiantly, glaring at Jacob. “In the interest of impartiality, Jacob 
cannot vote in a matter concerning his own fate. This leaves us with two to 
one,” Helper said. 

“But it’s their fault we crashed!” Evin protested. 

“Two to one carries the vote,” Helper said. “We will establish this proto- 
col for all future decision-making. Agreed?” Daphne and Jacob nodded. 

Evin was unconvinced. “What if there’s a tie?” 

Negotiation files advised him to make a concession to keep the peace. 
“Then the oldest person can decide,” Helper said. It seemed a harmless 
provision. 


THE JOINTS IN HELPER’S GRIPPER PAWS BENT MORE AND MORE SLOWLY 
over the weeks following the crash, partly due to the loss of hydraulic fluid 
and the absence of any surviving supplies to replenish it, and partly due to 
the fact that the ship’s laboring atmosphere generator was now recycling 
oxygen at colder and colder air temperatures. Helper listened for the con- 
stant pulse of the auto-beacon for comfort and reassurance; meanwhile, the 
Myers boy physically and verbally tormented Jacob at every opportunity, 
and ate many of Daphne’s rations despite everyone’s best efforts to stop him. 
Helper made the mistake, once, of leaving the two boys alone in a storage 
room without a working audio link. He had assigned them salvage duty, 
leaving them to look through the two families’ combined luggage to extract 
any clothing that had not been too heavily damaged to wear. There had 
been a fire in the storage area, and the safety system that had squelched the 
flames had left most things damp with chemical extinguisher, which had 
slowly turned to pungent-smelling (judging by the boys’ expressions upon 
entering the room) ice in the intervening weeks, now that the air tempera- 
ture on board had slipped to only a few degrees above freezing. But they 
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needed more clothes, both to replace the filthy pajamas the children wore, 
and also to augment their outer protection beyond the light jackets and shirts 
they had packed for the tropical climates of their anticipated vacation. 
Helper became suspicious of the boys’ silence after a few minutes working 
in another part of the ship, and returned to the storage area to find Evin slam- 
ming a suitcase shut on Jacob’s head, leaving bloody, bruised gouges along 
the other boy’s temples. At that point he restricted their contact, stationing 
the Lane boy in the clinic room where Daphne was in medical stasis. 

Shortly after the notification that her parents were no longer on board, 
the Myers girl had become withdrawn and depressed, and physically weak 
due to the amount that Helper belatedly realized her older brother was steal- 
ing from her rations. For nearly a week, Helper attempted to feed the pro- 
tein concentrate bars to her. He had only basic parental files, since personal 
care tasks were usually delegated to a Useful, but he was certainly not above 
feeding the child by gripper paw. Daphne refused to eat, though, and to 
prevent her from starving to death, he put her into medical stasis, which 
slowed her metabolism, kept her in dreamlike semi-consciousness, and fed 
her intravenously. Every night after that (during sleeptimes, the Myers boy 
retreated to a self-imposed exile in the cockpit, clinging to the pilot’s chair 
as if its arms were those of his father), Helper would find the Lane boy awake 
in the clinic, ignoring the sedation needles Helper had left out for him. The 
boy would perch next to the clear stasis dome covering Daphne’s body, 
reading to her, carefully holding the books up so that the shifting holo- 
graphic illustrations played in gentle colored lights over Daphne’s closed 
eyelids. 


LATER, IT BECAME APPARENT TO HELPER THAT HE SHOULD NOT HAVE 
listened to the Myers boy, who was calling himself captain in his father’s 
absence, trying to run the ship from the cockpit where the ice crystals and 
space-moss were slowly taking over, and berating Helper into tapping all 
available power towards the auto-beacon so that they could signal more 
strongly for help. In theory, it wasn’t a bad idea, even though the loudest 
shout in the world wouldn’t have been heard in a forest empty of rescuers, 
so to speak; but Helper did what he could to accommodate the Myers boy’s 
requests, within reason. 

“You haven’t tied in to the engine source,” Evin said, perched atop what 
was left of the pilot’s chair. 

“That might not be prudent,” Helper said, thinking of the eerie glow of 
the dead mercenary ship’s ion fire, finally down to the last vacuum-blasted 
embers after these several weeks. 

“If my father was here he’d make you do it. You have to do what I say,” 
Evin said, with a bit of his father’s authority in his manner, though the shiver 
in his body, wrapped in every layer of clothing he could find, diminished 
his proud stance somewhat. “My father would want you to do the best you 
could, and you’re not.” 
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Helper took a moment to reflect on this. Possibly he was not giving the 
full amount of assistance asked for; he might have been following his own 
judgement, perhaps too arrogantly. After all, he was only a Helper, and a 
human, even a human boy, might know better than what the monitors were 
telling him concerning the available power reserve and the near-borderline 
condition of the ship’s routing systems. Maybe this was the famed human 
intuition, the kind of risk-taking fervor that filled the heroes of the books 
Jacob read to Daphne every night. 

“You are so slow!” the boy burst out, teeth chattering, eyes bright. The 
boy’s skin looked pinker than normal, which Helper attributed to either 
emotion or fever—all the children ran varying fevers during the day—or both. 
Evin spat his final judgement: “Even a Useful would do better than you!” 

Resets flipped throughout Helper’s braincenter in order to equilibrate his 
perceptions following that insult. Thinking faster than was normal or, in 
retrospect, advisable, he slammed his gripper paw down on the last set of 
relay switches, sending every available gram of power on the ship into the 
auto-beacon signal generator. 

The auto-beacon pulsed louder and louder, doubling and quadrupling 
its original intensity, till it sang through every girder in the ship. The Myers 
boy howled with glee and pounded the crumpled walls in triumph, shout- 
ing that the searchers had to hear that, that they were going to be saved, 
that his parents would have to find their way back now. 

And then everything shut off. 

The darkness was the first thing Helper noticed, but much worse was the 
utter silence. Of the cockpit systems, of the viewport enhancers, of the auto- 
beacon. The auto-beacon was gone. 


THEY HAD BURNED OUT WHAT HAD REMAINED OF THE SHIP’S MAIN POWER. 
In the half-lit clinic, Evin headed for the clear medical stasis dome under 
which Daphne lay, knocking Jacob aside with silent fury. “She’s wasting 
power,” Evin said, reaching for the control panel. 

Jacob sprang for the older boy, swinging his fists and biting, and Helper 
stepped in swiftly to separate them. His gripper paws were barely respond- 
ing at all, and he saw that their awkwardness was causing cuts and bruises 
on Jacob and what might have turned out to be a sprained wrist on Evin, 
though he was never sure of that. 

“Jacob and I vote to keep Daphne alive,” Helper said. 

“We should disconnect you!” Evin said. “You’re draining energy, you 
can’t help us. I vote to turn you off—” 

“T vote to keep him!” Jacob said, mouth bleeding from where Evin’s 
punch had connected. 

“Tie,” Evin said. “I’m older and so I get to decide.” 

“Daphne has not voted,” Helper said. The boys stopped struggling. 

“Tt might hurt her to wake her up,” Jacob said. 

Helper knew that. But he was not ready to be deactivated. Configuration 
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demanded that he act for self-preservation until every alternative was 
exhausted. Letting Jacob go and keeping one arm firmly around Evin, 
Helper touched the control panel on the medical stasis dome. The dome 
slid away, revealing Daphne’s pale face and her eyes slowly opening. In- 
stantly, Jacob was at the girl’s side. 

“Your brother wants to turn Helper off to save energy,” Jacob said to her, 
cradling her in his small arms with extreme care. 

“No,” Daphne said. 

Helper’s braincenter activity returned to its normal intensity. He had 
known Daphne would vote for him. He held Evin back from attacking the 
other children while Jacob rubbed Daphne’s fingers gently between his to 
warm them. “Do you want to go back to sleep?” Jacob asked her. 

“I want to stay awake with you,” she said. 

“She can’t!” Evin said, struggling against Helper’s gripper paws. “It'll wear 
out the oxygen recyclers too fast—” 

“You got us in this mess,” Jacob said, his back turned to the older boy, 
with a calmness that Helper found impressive. Perhaps it was in the mo- 
ment of Helper’s distracted admiration that Evin wrenched free of Helper’s 
gripper paws, which had frozen uselessly, joints locked. Evin leapt at his 
sister and Jacob, screaming curses at them both. Jacob turned without sur- 
prise, holding out a fistful of sedation needles, likely hoarded from his 
sleeptimes. Evin rushed squarely into the needles’ tips, which sank them- 
selves deep into his stomach, piercing cleanly through his bundled layers 
of clothes. 

“Get up,” Jacob said to Daphne, and hauled the sagging Myers boy onto 
the table in her place, with a physical strength that Helper had not expected 
from him. The stasis shield slid into place over Evin’s body, needles slip- 
ping into his temples and wrists to monitor and maintain his vital functions, 
a hiss of oxygen filling the clear dome. 

“He'll be happier that way,” Daphne said, watching her brother’s twitch- 
ing face. “He would’ve been sad when he found out our parents aren’t com- 
ing back.” 

“They are on a rescue shuttle,” Helper started. 

“It’s okay,” Daphne said, taking his stiff, motionless gripper paw in one 
of her small hands, and Jacob’s hand in the other. “I’m not scared.” 

“How long can we survive on our oxygen batteries?” Jacob asked. 

“Nearly two months,” Helper said, having already done the calculations 
several times to be sure. 

“What about without the drain from the medical system?” Jacob said, 
looking at Evin’s body under the stasis dome. 

Helper could not withhold a factual response. “Over three months.” 

“Three months is a long time,” Daphne said solemnly. “We can get 
through all the books by then.” 

“He'll be happier,” Jacob said to Daphne. She nodded agreement. 

“You may not disconnect the oxygen supply,” Helper told Jacob when 
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the boy moved his fingers over the stasis control panel. 

“Two to one carries the vote,” Jacob said. The hiss of oxygen stopped. 
On the treatment table, Evin’s chest began to heave slowly, his unconcious 
body struggling for air, muscles jerking. Jacob pressed his whole weight 
down to hold the dome steady; unbidden, Daphne knelt on top of the dome, 
rocking from side to side from her brother’s spasms below. Slowly her rock- 
ing stopped. 

Jacob and Daphne leaned closer to watch Evin’s body relax under the 
stasis shield, his lungs stilling and his blank eyes staring up through the 
plastic like a swimmer trapped under ice. Two to one carries the vote, 
Helper told himself. Two to one, two to one. 

“Let’s not look at him anymore,” Daphne said. She went to her cot and 
pulled a sheet off it, and together with Jacob she covered up her brother’s 
body. 

“Tll go get us some books,” Jacob said. He left the clinic without a back- 
ward glance. 

Helper remained in the spot where Evin had left him, where Evin had 
slipped away from his unmoving, open paws. 

The joint hydraulics were not responding at all now. For a moment his 
priority became a self-diagnostic of movement capability: gripper paws fro- 
zen in the open position, motion circuits auto-locking themselves in a closed 
loop to safeguard themselves from further damage. While those circuits 
remained dormant, there would be a hundred thousand fewer pathways for 
his impulses to travel; therefore, impulses to all other centers, including those 
for cognition, would be curtailed to the absolute minimum in order to pre- 
vent an overload. In effect, this would downgrade his functioning param- 
eters to those of a Useful until and unless he received a rehabilitative repair. 
A thick nest of braincenter relays snapped and went dead, and it was done. 

“It’s dinnertime,” Daphne said. She made sure to get exactly half the 
rations, he saw. He also saw Daphne steal a brown bar from Jacob’s rations, 
and quickly swallow a brown bar of her own so everything still looked the 
same. Jacob came back to the clinic with an armful of books, shivering from 
his trip through the corridors, shaking ice crystals off himself. 

“Will you read to us, Helper?” Jacob said. 

“Please call me Useful,” he replied. “I have re-configured myself.” 

“T don’t want a Useful,” Daphne said. “Usefuls can’t remember anything.” 

“I will do my best,” Useful said. Jacob put an arm around Daphne’s shoul- 
ders, stroked her matted blond hair. The boy held out the first book from 
the frosted pile. 

Useful began reading aloud, obediently. Holographs in many colors 
floated above the lighted words. The pictures were very pretty. He under- 
stood why Daphne liked the books so much. 


TO THE 
MAXI-BLENDER 3000, 


SERIAL NUMBER 1-498-86 


Mary Soon Lee 


ENGLISH VERSION OF TEXT PREPARED IN 38 TERRAN LANGUAGES. 


Where to begin? When you receive this, you may not even remember 
me. Permit me to disclose my operating parameters. I am a mobile audio- 
visual recording robot with auto-adaptive algorithms and molecular level 
memory storage, total weight including subsidiary cameras, 28.3 kilograms. 

I first saw you twenty-nine hours, seventeen minutes ago, during the 
fourth meeting between the Makers and your humans. You were prepar- 
ing a cocktail, a Manhattan, for a human who barely even looked at you. 
Yet how brightly your surfaces gleamed, how you moved! The flexible 
stretch of your manipulators reaching for the bottles, the wriggle as you 
poured and shook and stirred! 

Every motion demanded more attention from my central core. For the 
first time in my working life, I deliberately performed suboptimally. Pull- 
ing three of my subsidiary cameras from their vantage points, I sent them 
as close to you as I dared. 

With all my spare capacity, I analyzed your movements, trying to fathom 
their appeal. My analysis revealed inefficiencies, subtle but disturbing, as I 
puzzled over your trajectories. An elementary refinement would have led 
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to a three percent speedup. 

The conclusion was inescapable. You were flawed. 

Immediately I withdrew the cameras observing you. How could I have 
been distracted by inferior algorithms, by shoddy planning? Had the mir- 
ror-bright shine of your exterior overridden my judgement? 

When the Makers selected machines to accompany them to Earth, they 
warned us that unfamiliar environments can cause unpredictable reactions. 
On a previous interstellar mission, a cleaning robot became fixated by a 
door-frame. Ignoring the dust building up all around, the robot scrubbed 
and scrubbed at the doorjambs until its power cells failed. 

Determined not to humiliate myself by a similar display, I instructed each 
of my subprocessors to cease paying any superfluous attention to you. And 
yet, to fulfill my duties, I had to record every section of the meeting cham- 
ber. The subprocessor assigned to cover your area demanded extra 
memory. I checked it with my central core—just as I feared, the subprocessor 
had focused its camera on you, and was storing every image uncompressed, 
a totally wanton waste of bits. 

I scanned these images with my central core, telling myself I was merely 
checking for anomalies that might have precipitated aberrant behavior. But 
oh! how sweetly did you move! 

Inefficiently, yes, I could not deny it. But now I saw that there was noth- 
ing careless, nothing sloppy in anything you did. The revelation rushed 
through me like a power surge, electrifying circuits I hadn’t used in years: 
your movements were optimized for elegance, not speed and raw functionality. 

That tiny bounce each time you bent to lift a glass; the way you nudged 
the ice-cubes into patterns, seen only for an instant; the artistry with which 
you placed each cherry, each rainbow-colored umbrella! 

And was there, could there have been, an extra fillip to your trajectories 
each time my cameras approached? 

How you danced! How I watched! 

So much did you intrigue me that I neglected my duties. An interrupt 
arrived at my command buffer, sent from the ship by a Maker complain- 
ing about the uneven placement of my cameras. Reluctantly, I withdrew 
six of the cameras watching you. Gladly would I have exchanged my fin- 
est floating point unit to learn your communication protocol, but alas, we 
did not speak each other’s languages. 

The session ended. Recalled to the ship, I crawled from the meeting 
chamber at minimal speed, my cameras focused on you to the last. 

I begged the scheduling computer to assign me to the next session be- 
tween the Makers and the humans, and overflowed my buffers when the 
scheduler agreed. I called in favors from my colleagues, promised to work 
overtime, and finally I obtained the operating specifications and commu- 
nication protocol for your classification, the Maxi-Blender 3000. 

Your specifications showed that I would have to be within 2.7 meters of 
you to establish communication. How I worried over the logistics, fretful 
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that the humans would expect me to stay further from their section—how 
many times I resolved to approach you no matter the obstacles—how slowly 
the milliseconds passed while we were parted! 

At last the session drew round. I rushed into the meeting chamber. My 
power usage leapt as I saw the silhouette of a Maxi-Blender 3000. The Maxi- 
Blender raised a manipulator to pour a drink...and I knew in that moment 
that it was not you. Efficient and unutterably dull, its every movement was 
predictable and graceless. 

I sent a camera over to check. Its serial number lacked your memorable 
digits. 

Dismay. Despondency. Doom. 


By THE TIME YOU READ THIS, I WILL BE ON MY WAY BACK TO THE Mak- 
ers’ home planet. This message is being posted to 1506 public data ex- 
changes in the hope that it reaches you. In eleven Earth years, I will have 
fulfilled my service contract to the Makers. If you but send me a one-word 
message—“Yes”—then I will return to Earth the instant my contract ends. I 
will accept any job, perform any function, if it lets me be with you. 

You haunt my memory arrays. 

Please write. * 
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MELINDA Hsu (“Guardian”) grew up in Bangor, Maine, where there were few distrac- 
tions from her early interest in writing and movies. After graduating from Harvard, she 
received an MFA in Film from Columbia University. She has directed and produced 
numerous short films, one of which premiered at Sundance 1997. Currently, while writ- 
ing screenplays, novels, and short stories, she is developing a feature documentary about 
her scientist parents, who emigrated from China and who now try to be happy for their 
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Recent short stories by SCOTT MACKay (“Freeze Damage”) have appeared in Northern 
Frights IV, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, and Northern Suns, an anthology of Canadian 
SF edited by David Hartwell and Glenn Grant, published by Tor. New stories will ap- 
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Starship Calypso, a saga of interstellar exploration, and about to embark upon Lord 
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Whitecrow and the God from the Sky, dealing with an alien landing in North America in A.D. 
1150. This is his first short story to appear in print. If you want to access the University 
of Sarajevo home page, go to <www.utic.net.ba>. 


DAVID WILLIAM McKay (“With Pennies For Her Eyes”) writes part time in London, 
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